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Why 


| Ovaltine stands Supreme 






























For Health 


The Highest possible 
Quality 


HE manufacturers of ‘Ovaltine’ have a 

world-wide reputation as specialists in the 
science of nutrition, and ‘Ovaltine’ is the 
creaticn of the finest technical skill added to years 
of research and investigation. 


*Ovaltine’ is prepared by exclusive scientific 
processes from the choicest and best of Nature’s 
protective and restorative foods. Owing to its 
unique composition, ‘QOvaltine” contains an 
unequalled abundance of the protective vitamins 
and cther important nutritive elements. 


The huge demand for ‘ Ovaltine’ has brought 
into being a * quality’ organisation without equal 
in the world. ‘The ‘Ovaltine’ Factory in a 
Country Garden, the ‘ Ovaltine’ Dairy and Egg 
Farms—each an outstanding example of scien- 
tific and hygienic efficiency—were established in 
the interests of ‘Ovaltine’ quality. 
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It is no wonder that 


OVALTINE 


is the World’s most popular Food Beverage. 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 





The ‘ Ovaltine’ 
and Egg Farms are the 
most up-to-date in ex- 
Here the aris- 
tocrats of Jersey Cows 


istence. 


“<j and of 


World produce the fin- 
est milk and eggs for ~ 
your ‘Ovaltine.’ The 


‘Ovaltine’ Jersey Herd 
has gained 440 awards 
at the leading Shows 


since 1933, 


For Value 


The Lowest possible 
Price 


‘ VALTINE’ is made up to a quality—not 

down to a price. Yet, by reason cf its 
unrivalled popularity, it is sold at prices which 
make it the most economical food beverage you 
can buy. The Is. Id. tin makes as many as 
16 cupfuls of delicious health-giving nourish- 
ment. The larger sizes are even mcre economical. 
For all these reasons, make ‘Ovaltine’ the 
regular daily beverage in your home. It will build 
up a wall of resistance round the health of every 
member of your family. But be sure it is “Ovaltine’ 
and not an imitation made to look the same. 
There are extremely important differences. 
*Ovaltine’ does not contain Household Sugar. 
Furthermcre, it does not contam Starch. Nor 
does it contain Chocolate or a large percentage of 
Cocoa. Remember that there is definitely nothing 
‘just as good’ as ‘ Ovaltine.’ Reject substitutes. 


AU in the hetenests 
of Quality 
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aaa The ‘Ovaltine’ Dairy Farm with 
its renowned herd of prize- 
winning Jersey Cows. 
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of God goes and in whatever language it is 


who receive it. 


To take one instance, how did the people of 
Black Miao New Testament ? 


“IT wish you could have seen the groups of 
men, women and children sitting out in the sun 
in our garden, or in the chapel, reading for 
the first time the Black Miao New Testa- 
ment,” writes a missionary. ‘* They never 
seemed to cease to praise and thank God 
for sending them His Word in their own 
language.” 





The Book that is welcomed in China is also 
welcomed in many other lands where the Bible 
Society is at work. 


Will you help to make the Book available to 
ali those who so ardently desire to read it in the 
mother tongue? 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries :— 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





THE WELCOME BOOK | 


It is cheering to learn that wherever the Word | 


printed it is warmly welcomed by the people | 


South-West China receive the recently published _, 




















Give happiness this Christmas ! | 
8,200 


little folk in 


BARNARDO’S 





are waiting to thank you for your 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


| 
‘| 
° | 
will feed a child for a fortnight. 
] /™ An extra Christmas Gift of 5/- | 
will be very welcome. 
Barnardo's have a family of 8,200 boys and girls 

to feed, clothe and train all the year round. 

Cheques, etc., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. Barnardo's | 


Homes, and forwarded to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
| London, E.1. 
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WILL FEED & 

“TWO CHILDREN 
FOR A WEEK 


AT 
CHRISTMAS § 








4 5 60 BABIES : CRIPPLES- BOYS & GIRLS 
NOW IN OUR HOMES 


The smallest GIFT omatehitly feceved by 
The SECRETARY, OLD TOWN HALL.KENNINGTON, ¢ Ell 























vat ROYAL =~ 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary, 
Chairman: Fietp-MarsuaL §1r CLaupe Jacos, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. . 





FOR THE MAINTENANCE, ‘(CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained: for Domestic Service and in special cases for 
Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
of the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation 1s 
guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 

GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual. Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., 
at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Treasurer, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 
with Cheese. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


Le SO i a 


BY 
CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 

ENGLAND 
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Settce adapted from Charles II. period, covered in 
fine petit point of the contemporary French style. 


The Lancaster factory which Robert Giilow founded in 1695, and wheie 
Hepplewhite served his apprenticeship, still sends to Oxford Street some of 
the finest examples of English Cabinet-making—furniture inspired by the 
great historic periods and made by craftsmen working to the same exacting 
standards as the old masters who were their forebears. 


Such pieces (of which the Settee shown above is a fine example) are known 
as “ Gillow Pieces” and play no small part in maintaining the English 
reputation for fine furniture-making. Catalogue sent upon request, 


WARING & GILLOW. 


(1932) LTD. 


OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 


BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 1 ~ Telephone: MUScum 5000 DEANSGATE MANCHESTER 3 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE military aspect of the conflict in Spain continues 
to be less important than the diplomatic. Not 

that there is any lull in the fighting. The insurgents, 
it is true, decisively foiled in their first assaults on Madrid, 
appear undetermined in their strategy, but air raids 
on the capital are as frequent as ever, and the University 
City on the outskirts is the scene daily of fierce struggles 
at close quarters. The signs are that the tide is slowly 
turning in favour of the defence. A considerable part 
of the population has been evacuated, and those who 
remain bear both food shortage and the daily air-raids 
with fortitude. The Government has received from 
sources unspecified supplies of guns and aeroplanes 
and reinforcements of men. Not only is the defence 
m much better shape, but Government forces are taking 
the offensive at various points in the north-west. Attacks 
on Oviedo have been resumed, and the beginning of an 
advance in the direction of the insurgent headquarters 
at Burgos is talked of. These operations may be of 
some importance in diverting insurgent forces from the 
attack on Madrid. General Franco’s losses have been 
heavy, and he is suffering from a shortage of man-power. 
If Madrid had fallen to a swift assault that would have 
mattered little, but the insurgents can ill stand steady 
wastage in a protracted winter campaign. 
* * x x 
Foreign Troops in Spain 
’ That makes all the more significant the story of the land- 
ing of a contingent of Germans, variously estimated at from 
3,000 to 5,000, at Cadiz as reinforcements for General 
Franco. First reports gave the event the character of a 
sensation. Grave it undoubtedly is, but it must be viewed 
in relation to the general influx of volunteers to join 
either side. The increasingly international character 
of the struggle was impressively described in the House 


of Commons on. Tuesday. by Wing-Commander James, 
who has just returned from.a flying visit to Madrid. That 
the Government forces have been immensely strengthened 
by guns and aeroplanes and men from Russia is an open 
secret, and simultaneously with news of the arrival of 
the Germans at Cadiz came news of the arrival of several 
thousand French at Barcelona. There is a_ palpable 
difference between volunteers coming of their own will 
from a free country and “ volunteers ” from a totalitarian 
State where the movements of every citizen across the 
frontiers are rigorously controlled. But there is also 
some difference, even in a totalitarian State, between 
allowing men to go to Spain under the persuasion of high 
pay or from any other motive, and despatching them 
thither by Government authority. There is no reason to 
suppose that the latter course has been taken. To that 
extent the bland ignorance of the affair in German official 
quarters may have some justification. But the dangers of 
making Spain an international battlefield are grave, and 
are increasing. 
* * % a 

Non-Intervention 

If the British Government was right, as it is our firm 
conviction that it was, in doing its utmost from the 
outset to localise the Spanish conflict, then the Bill to 
prohibit the carrying of arms to Spain is no more than 
a natural and logical sequel, and the action of the Opposi- 
tion in dividing against it is hard to comprehend and 
harder to justify. It is easy to say that non-inter- 
vention has broken down and that the insurgents have 
benefited more than the Government by violations of it. 
The truth of that proposition is very doubtful, and in 
any case it is still true that the agreement has been 
observed far more than it has been violated. It has 
eased international tension at the moment of the greatest 
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peril and it has undoubtedly stemmed what would 
otherwise have been an immense and increasing flow of 
arms and men to Spain. It has many defects: cne of 
them, the fact;that there is no agreement to ban volun- 
teers, but only the arms they carry, is to be brought under 
consideration at once. The committee has, moreover, 
reached agreement, apart from abstention by Portugal, 
on an elaborate plan of supervision at all essential points 
of entry on Spain’s land and sea frontiers. But neither 
of that nor of the Spanish appeal to the League of 
Nations is much alleviation of the situation to be 
expected. 
; * * ** * 

Debts to America 

The assurance which M. Blum has apparently given 
to the American Ambassador in Paris of France’s 
readiness to discuss the resumption of payments on 
account of war debts is of considerable importance. The 
reason. for the assurance is clear enough. Italy, anxious 
to raise a loan in the United States, finds herself debarred 
by the Johnson Act, which prohibits loans to any 
country which has suspended war-debt payments, She 
is said therefore to have decided that it would pay her 
on the whole to settle the war debt and proceed with 
the loan. But that would leave both France and this 
country in an invidious position as debtors. France 
realises that, and we shall certainly not be blind to the 
facts. It has long been certain that a reasonable proposal 
from here for a settlement of the war debt on terms far 
Iess onerous. than those of the 1923 agreement, which 
still nominally stands, would be welcomed cordially by 
the United States. The difficulty of making payments 
to a country which by its tariff policy makes payment 
in goods so difficult as to be almost impossible remains, 
but in the hands of Mr. Cordell Hull the tariff policy of 
the United States is undergoing considerable modifica- 
tion, and a settlement embracing a trade agreement 
should be perfectly practicable. That would be well 
worth the financial sacrifice which the resumption of 
debt-payments would involve. 

* * * * 

America’s Isolation 

President Roosevelt’s speech to the Pan-American 
Conference at Buenos Aires on Tuesday can only be 
read as a re-emphasis of the traditional American policy 
of isolation. That the States of America should think 
first of banishing the spectre of war from their own 
continent is natural and right, and there is significance 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s warning to any States which, ‘“ driven 
by war-madness or land-hunger, might seek to commit 
acts of ageression against us.” That is a vigorous and 
‘aleulated reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine, and it is 
no doubt meant to be read in Asia as well as in Europe. 
There is no hint in the speech of the retention of the 
attitude of neutrality defined in the earlier stages of the 
Abyssinian dispute, and the rumours, never very authori- 
tative, of Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions to propose some 
kind of general peace conference find no confirmation. 
But the inferences to be drawn from these statements 
and omissions are limited. This was only a single intro- 
ductory speech on a formal occasion, and the considered 
policy of the United States will be developed in the 
course of the Conference by its chief delegate Mr. Cordell 
Hull. From him some indication that for the moment 
progress must be mainly in the field of economic under- 
standings may be hoped for. 

* * * * 

Minor Mercies 

Some reference was made in these columns last week 
to Turkey’s action in abolishing import quotas. It is 
satisfactory to observe since then that France has 
doubled her quota of British coal imports, an action from 
which it may be hoped that South Wales in particular 


—= 
will derive some benefit. Further than that, a revis 
trade agreement has been concluded with “Argentina a 
a new agreement with the Jugoslav Government . 
latter involving the more generous grant of licences fn 
imports of British goods into Jugoslavia. In a “a 
in which the free and: natural flow of trade is artificially 
impeded at every frontier in the interests of a more or 
less aggravated sclf-sufficiency, it is something no doubt 
to feel that after nine years some nations are beginnin 
to take to heart the declaration of the Economie Con 
ference of 1927 that the process of tariff-raising had gone 
much too far and that “ the time has come to move in the 
opposite direction ”’—though it is not in the main Great 
Britain that is moving. About the Argentine agreement 
no details are known, and many misgivings felt. It jg 
understood, from: Buenos Aires reports, to involve a 
tax on Argentine meat, which means reduced freights fo 
British ships, increased exchange difficulties for British 
investors in Argentine stocks, and a check on cheap meat 
for the working-classes of this country. The compensating 
advantages will need to be considerable for the agreement 
to inspire any general satisfaction. 
* * * * 


Food Defence Plans 

The making of a will shortens no man’s life, and 
unprovocative preparations against the possible cop. 
tingency of war do nothing to bring war nearer, Ip 
that category fall. the Government’s new plans for the 
storage of foodstuffs. If guns are necessary for survival, 
food is even more necessary, and the Government will 
have calmed many fears by its decision to set up a Food 
Defence Plans Department. It will work in co-operation 
with Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence, and will direct the supply, distribution and 
control of food for defence purposes. Mr. Baldwin has 
already stated that a rationing scheme is ready for use in 
emergency ; the new Department will be concerned with 
questions of transport and distribution, and especially, 
it is to be hoped, of storage. The Admiralty may no 
longer be able to guarantee the safety of transports in 
war; on the other hand, it seems possible that, even 
under existing conditions, food storage can provide us 
with the certainty of at least six months’ supply. If 
this is possible it should be done; the new Department 
can guard us against many of the omissions of 1914, 

* * * * 


Eastern Europe 

Eastern Europe is generally believed to be the region 
where the danger of war, if danger there be, is greatest ; 
yet the States there situated have lately shown a remark- 
able confidence in their strength and unity and a com- 
posure which only such confidence could justify. In 
the last week Poland has concluded the arrangements 
for the grant to her of large military credits by France; 
and in conversations of extreme cordiality with the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister has promised closer political 
and cultural co-operation with her neighbour and ally. 
There is no likelihood that either of these two countries 
will join the anti-Communist alliance, from which Austria 
and Italy also hold aloof. The Little Entente itself has 
drawn closer together, and by a joint session of members 
of its three Parliaments in Bucharest has given a proof 
of unity which has confounded its critics. An article 
in the semi-oflicial Prager Presse on Sunday expressed 
once again the view of the Czech Foreign Office and of 
Dr. Benes that there is no danger of war, for which, in 
any case, they believe Czechoslovakia and the Little 
Entente to be well prepared. This confidence is remark- 
able, yet not without foundation ; for the lack of panic 
and the tendency of the Eastern European countries to 
draw together at this moment are themselves among 
the strongest forces making for peace. 
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M. Blum and the Press 

M. Blum’s Bill to control the French Press, together 
with the important Labour Arbitration Bill, comes up 
for consideration by the Chamber this week. The 
Press Bill has three objects. By foreing newspapers to 
register as limited companies, whose accounts are open 
to examination, it will attempt to free the Press from 
rivate interests or international influence working 
secretly through bribery and fonds secret: the most 
glaring recent example of such influence is the bribing 
of French newspapers during the Abyssinian campaign. 
Secondly, it seeks to prevent the publication of false 
news which damages the credit of France and of the 
State; and lastly, by strengthening the law of libel, 
it seeks to protect public men against such attacks as 
caused the death of M. Salengro. The methods of the 
French Press have made the Bill necessary, yet it is 
regarded with some suspicion, especially by the Radicals, 
as a serious interference with the liberty of the Press : 
the Radical paper l’Oeuvre has criticised it severely. 
M. Blum has an anxious week to survive ; it is even feared 
that the debate on foreign affairs may cause the defection 
of the Communists and the resignation of his Government. 


* * * * 


Milk and the Consumer 

The report of the Milk Reorganisation Commission, 
appointed in February, 1935, to examine the working 
of the Milk Marketing Boards and advise on future 
policy, shows a welcome concern for the interests of the 
consumer and an appreciation of the importance of 
milk in national nutrition. It is therefore disappointing 
to find that the changes the Commission recommends 
are not expected to reduce the retail price of milk by 
much more than 1d. a gallon. The Commission proposes 
to relieve the consumer of some of the costs which he 
now bears, but only by increasing the Government’s 
subsidy to the producer; this subsidy in its turn will 
be paid by the taxpayer, and what is gained on balance 
is small. The Commission recommends that the Mar- 
keting Boards, which represent producers, be relieved 
of the function of fixing prices, which shall be discharged 
by a permanent Milk Commission appointed by the 
Government ; Sir John Orr, in his addendum, goes even 
further and asks for a Milk Corporation directly responsible 
to Parliament. The cost of liquid milk to the consumer 
should no longer be made to cover the loss incurred in 
the sale of “‘ surplus ” milk for manufacturing purposes ; 
the Commission recommends a subsidy to cover this loss 
and also that the Government should subsidise cheap 
milk schemes for poor consumers. 

* * * * 


One More Verboten 

By a decree issued last week Dr. Goebbels, Minister 
of Propaganda and Enlightenment, put an end to one 
of the last feeble forms of free expression in Germany. 
In future there is to be no more art criticism: critics 
must not say if certain works of art, books, plays, sym- 
phonies, paintings, are good or bad ; they must “ describe 
and appreciate” only, so that people may form their own 
opinion. Critics, moreover, must be pure of heart and 
free in spirit, and have National-Socialist consciences 
and be over 80 years of age. Since the days of Metternich 
such phases have been typical of the German reaction 
suppressing independent thought; it is extremely 
revealing to notice the panic with which independence 
of mind and judgement is hunted down, even though it 
only shows itself in book reviews and theatre critiques. 
For translated into reality the decree means that critics 
are completely at the mercy of the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Enlightenment, and, like everyone else, 
subjected to the intellectual dictatorship of the Party. 
In all literalness a nation without a soul to call its own. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—After the 
wide measure of agreement which the Public Order Bill 
and the Trunk Roads Bill have produced it seemed 
strange on Tuesday to return to a hotly contested debate 
on the Bill to prevent the carrying of arms in British 
ships to Spain. Mr. Runciman who introduced it 
clearly had no idea of the storm that it was about to 
cause. Nonchalantly, almost contemptuously, he read 
a statement from typewritten sheets held in front of him. 
When challenged on the question of the attitude of the 
Dominions he obviously did not know the answer and 
in fact treated the whole question as if it were a non- 
contentious measure about foot-and-mouth disease. 

* * * * 

It was clear, when Mr. Noel Baker rose to oppose, 
that the Labour Party intended to raise the whole question 
of intervention, and that what they now wanted was 
definite support from Great Britain for the Spanish 
Government. It was not an easy line to defend, and 
some of the Opposition arguments, if carried to their 


logical conclusion, would have brought the Labour 
Party into odd company. For instance, Mr. Noel 


Baker quoted with approval the statement of the United 
States Secretary of State on the Brazilian revolution 
that the legitimate Government must always be supported. 
Challenged by a Liberal National back-bencher as to 
whether “he would apply that principle to the Nazis 
if there was a rebellion against the Nazi Government 
in Germany.” Mr. Baker replied, “ with the utmost 
candour,” that he believed in “the mutual respect of 
differing régimes,’ and that “ the principle was embodied 
in Article X of the Covenant.” But if legitimacy is always 
to be respected, rebellion must always be put down 
with the assistance of foreign Powers. On that basis 
the British Government would have been under an 
obligation to supply muskets for the defence of the 
Bastille, and Canning was wrong in countenancing 
the Spanish rebels in South America and “ calling in the 
new world to redress the balance of the old.” Europe 
in fact would never have emerged from the thraldom 
of the Congress of Vienna. 
* * * * 

Sir Archibald Sinclair was on hardly firmer ground 
when he argued that the Bill, if passed, should not be 
operated until all the countries on the non-intervention 
Committee had agreed to follow Great Britain’s 
example. A first-class Government reply was provided 
by Mr. Eden, who demonstrated in a speech that 
carried conviction to every mind that was not 
closed to argument how greatly he has improved his 
position in the House in recent months. A word of 
praise is due to the speech of Wing-Commander James, 
who had arrived from Spain that morning. He performed 
with great skill the difficult task of giving a frank report 
to the House of the situation as he had seen it, without 
embarrassing the position of his colleagues in Madrid. 

x * * * 

Members of all parties are disturbed at the reported 
statement of the King at the conclusion of his visit to 
the distressed areas that “something will be done.” 
They argue that the condition of the distressed areas 
is the burden solely of His Majesty’s Government, and 
that it is sey alone who must bear the consequences 
of any failure in their policy cither now or in the future. 
Members are afraid lest, if the hopes raised of decisive 
action are not in fact fulfilled, the King as well as the 
Government might be involved in the resulting unpopu- 
larity. None, of course, charge the King with any 
desire but to do all that is in his power to assist his 
Government in this baffling problem, and they are only 
anxious that he should not assume in public, directly 
or indirectly, any responsibility for its solution. 
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THE PRICE OF KINGSHIP 


O question, as every experienced journalist knows, 
is more difficult for a responsible journal to 
decide than the point at which a loyal reticence 
becomes a conspiracy of silence. The question has 
for months past been under anxious consideration 
in every newspaper-office in this country in a par- 
ticular connexion. During that period the news- 
papers of the United States and of some of the 
Dominions have been printing millions of words on 
a subject on which the British Press has maintained 
an unbroken silence. Now silence is possible no 
longer. A sentence in the address of the Bishop 
of Bradford to his Diocesan Conference on Tuesday 
is unmistakable in its implications. Speaking, in 
reference to the Coronation ceremony, of the King’s 
need for God’s grace, Dr. Blunt, having manifestly 
weighed his words, expressed the hope that King 
Edward was aware of the need, and added ‘“‘ some of 
us wish that he gave more positive signs of his 
awareness.” 

To those who have lived through the reign of King 
George V that is surprising and disturbing language, 
and if the Bishop of Bradford had not specific grounds 
for his criticism of King George’s son condemnation 
of his temerity would be universal. As things are the 
Bishop will be generally held to have rendered a 
public service. That it did not become him in par- 
ticular to render it may no doubt be argued. There 
are higher dignitaries in the Church and State to 
which the task more properly belongs. But no 
one who has read the leading articles, admirable 
alike in their firmness and their discretion, which the 
Bishop’s address has inspired in some of the great 
provincial papers—most notably the Yorkshire Post— 
can long retain any doubts of the advantage of eleva- 
ting discussion of the King’s affairs, if discussion 
there must be, from the chatter of railway-carriages 
and drawing-rooms and clubs to the responsible 
columns of serious organs of opinion. 

For whatever comment is so expressed will be 
reluctant, respectful and profoundly sympathetic. 
The King of Great Britain and the Dominions is the 
servant of his people. His life is not his own but 
theirs. It is ceaselessly spread before their gaze, 
and “the fierce light that beats upon a throne ” is 
pitiless. In his self-sacrificing devotion to public 
duty King Edward upholds the highest traditions 
of his father, and with no such support and stay as 
his father drew from an ideal marriage. Set on his 
loncly eminence the King has a double claim on 
the affection and loyalty of his people. That claim, 
it is fair to add, has been honoured to the full. Never 
did a ruler of these realms ascend the throne more 
richly dowered. He succeeded to the privileges and 
obligations of a father who had been the very 
mould and pattern of a constitutional king, and a 
king whose unexampled hold on the loyalty and 
devotion of his subjects sprang before all things 
from their admiration of a family life which the 
highest and the lowest of his people could with advan- 
tage take as model. 

It is to that tradition that King Edward is called 
on to be scrupulously true. The life of an unmarried 


king must necessarily in a measure be a life of solitude, 
None would dream of grudging him the fullest 
measure of such friendships as lesser men and women 
find part of the indispensable substance of a rounded 
life. None would willingly intrude for a moment 
into such privacy as the exigencies of his high 
station leave him. But the King, after all, has obliga. 
tions that his subjects have not. In transferring to 
him unabated the confidence and affection bestowed 
on his father the people of these realms counted, and 
had a right to count, on that fulfilment of a spiritual 
and unwritten contract in which King George never 
faltered nor was capable of faltering. Noblesse oblige, 
Even in kingship there must be sacrifice. Both as 
prince and monarch King Edward has shown himself 
conseious to the full of that—never more than in the 
last few weeks, when his visit to his storm-tossed 
fleet and his tireless investigation of conditions in 
South Wales have identified him as never before 
with every section of his people. 

But something still further is asked of the King. 
Nothing more is charged against him than a friend- 
ship carried to the point of unwisdom with a lady 
who, till the decree granted in her favour six weeks 
ago is made absolute, is stilla married woman. Nothing 
need be said of that in itself. If it could be regarded 
as the King’s concern alone every paper that has 
preserved silence so far would preserve it thankfully 
still. But what would be a private matter for a 
private citizen may have grave reactions when it 
involves a king. The person and personality of the 
sovereign is a factor of inestimable importance in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. He is the 
supreme link between the Dominions and_ this 
country. In India above all, knowledge of the 
ground for any breath of criticism of the King- 
Emperor would have disastrous consequences. 

Demands almost terrible in their rigour are made 
on the sovereign of these Dominions. They are not 
made lightly. There is no stint of generous sym- 
pathy with a King called on to observe standards 
set remorselessly high, which any of his subjects 
can transgress with relative impunity. But he is 
not asked for an unrequited saerifice. If he so sets his 
course, and orders his associations, as to retain 
the homage and loyalty which the people of Britain 
and her Dominions bestowed in their amplitude on 
his father, he has a reward such as no other living 
man, and few in any age, could enjoy. 

There may be something on which he sets an 
even higher price than that. If so, his decision 
would be received on public grounds with deep 
regret. On private grounds it could command nothing 
but sympathy and respect. Times change. The 
creation of new precedents causes no conster- 
nation. Restraints on a sovereign’s choice of consort 
become increasingly distasteful. But that the question 
ean be regarded as one for himself alone, in which 
his Ministers and his people have no part, is more 
than can be conceded. That is the price of kingship. 
The personality of the Queen and the mother of 
the King’s children and heirs is a matter of supreme 
public concern. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH FILMS 


HE Cinematograph Films Act of 1927, which 
established a ‘* quota ” system for British films, 
will shortly expire. In March of this year a Committee 
yas appointed by the Board of Trade to enquire into 
the British film industry and to advise what 
measures, if any, are still required to promote the 
production, renting and exhibition of British films. 
The Committee has now made its report,* containing 
some highly interesting suggestions ; they are pre- 
faced by a survey of the history of the film 
industry in Great Britain. In 1914 about 25 per 
cent. of the films shown in this country were of British 
origin, but, after the War, this percentage had 
sunk to about 10° per cent. by 1928, and by 1926 it 
had sunk even lower to 5 per cent. At this period, 
the interest of Governments, British and Dominion, 
in the film industry was aroused. It was realised 
that the film was an incomparable medium of propa- 
ganda, and a powerful influence on popular culture ; 
and it seemed obviously undesirable that such an 
influence should be almost monopolised, here and in 
the Dominions, by an American industry. In 1926 the 
State of Victoria introduced a quota system control- 
ling the exhibition of films, and in 1927 the British 
film industry was laid under a similar obligation. 
By October, 1935, the proportion of British films 
shown had risen to 20 per cent., and it will remain 
at that figure until September, 1938. The Com- 
mittee proposes that the quota should be raised 
to 50 per cent. during the next ten years. 

At the present time about 75 per cent. of the films 
shown in this country are American ; and the Report 
gives an interesting account of the supremacy of 
the American industry. The cinemas of the United 
States number 14,500 and can seat 10,000,000 people ; ; 
in the whole of the Empire there are 7,900 cinemas 
with a seating capacity of 5,593,000; the cinemas of 
Great Britain will seat 3,872,000. The predominance 
of American films is almost entirely due to this 
difference in markets, which is even greater if reckoned 
by box-office receipts. In one year cinema takings 
in the United States were £140,000,000 and in Great 
Britain £35,500,000. On the basis of these returns, 
the American industry enjoys enormous financial and 
technical advantages. It is able to attract the best 
film talent to Hollywood, even if it sometimes ruins 
it there. It can invest enormous capital sums, exploit 
all the advantages of large-scale production ;— it was 
able to impose on renters and exhibitors the systems 
of “blind” and “ block” booking which the 1927 
Act restricted. By these means.it was able to conquer 
the world market, so that of a total of £36,000,060 
obtained by film producers from the total world 
market in English-speaking films some £383,000,000 
goes to American producers. The Report gives an 
interesting example of a further advantage enjoyed 
by the American industry as a result of its more 
advanced methods of production and distribution. 
It is estimated that more than 80 per cent. of the 
capital cost of a film made by one of the big American 
companies is recovered within 90 days of its release 
for exhibition, which is only a few days after it has 








* Stationery Office. ¢d. 


been completed. In this country some eight or nine 
weeks elapse between the completion and_ trade 
show of a film and nine or ten months before its 
general release. On this basis a given programme of 
production in this country demaids 70-80 per cent. 
more capital than in America. 

There is, however, a further advantage which the 
American industry has obtained. It is indeed closely 
related to its financial resources: for the technical 
excellence of American films is the result of long 
experience, highly organised production, and immense 
expenditure. It is noticeable that the few British 
films which technically have been held to equal or 
surpass the best American productions have been 
made at a cost beyond the reach of most English 
companies. They are indeed exceptional; for the 
quota itself has done much to encourage mere 
mediocrity and inefficiency, as it provides a secure 
market which has to be satisfied, whatever the quality 
of the films produced. Like all systems of protection, 
the quota is a stimulus to inefficiency; and _ the 
Committee is well aware of this, even though it reecom- 
mends that the quota be finally raised to 50 per cent. 

Thus, while making recommendations that the 
Government should increase the quota, that steps 
should be taken to provide capital on easy terms, 
that “block booking” be made an offence with heavy 
penalties, the Committee also tries to take precautions 
against encouraging the British industry in its present 
methods of production. It therefore recommends 
that the authority administering the quota should 
be directed by statute “ to have regard to the general 
quality,” from the point of view of those who have 
“of the films registered during one year 
when determining renters’ and exhibitors’ quotas 
for the succeeding quota year.” Thus the rate at 
which the quota will rise to the final proportion of 
50 per cent. will, or should be, determined by the 
quality of the films produced; the assessment of 
quality, as the administering of the other provisions 
of new legislation, should be carried out by a Films 
Commission, appointed by the Government, and 
composed of a Chairman and two to four members. 
In making this suggestion the Committee has remem- 
bered its obligations to the cinema-goer as well as the 
film producer ; indeed, in several ways, especially in its 
care for the production of * shorts,” in which British 
producers have excelled, the Committee has shown 


to see them, 


appreciation of the needs of the industry. Yet it 
is only too likely that, in making judgements 


which shall protect the interests of 
the Commission will be as unsuccess- 
ful as other bodies who have tried, or not tried, to 
prevent protection propagating inefficiency. For 
the Commission will, first and foremost, have the task 
of administering legislation which is meant to increase 
the production of British films; it is too much to 
expect that it will also exercise a critical faculty 
which demands a much higher standard of excellence 
than British films have yet shown. It is possible 
also that it will be influenced by the same interests 
which make the Committee anxious to increase 
British film production, that is, the desire to counter- 


of quality 
the consumer, 
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act the “ Americanisation” of the mind of Great 
Britain and the Empire. Yet perhaps what is 
necessary for improving British films is not less but 
more “ Americanisation.” If an increase in British 
film production is to be accompanied by an improve- 


deplorable), the questions of merit and value 
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ment in quality (and, unless it is, the effects Will be 


sh 
be judged by a separate body which has oak 


interests of the consumer at heart, and is not Con 
cerned with the increase of production. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE relief in a thousand newspaper offices in this 
country at the breaking of the silence that has 
been so scrupulously and so loyally observed for months 
regarding the King will be immense. The tradition 
that at all ordinary times and in all ordinary cases puts 
the Royal Family beyond the range of public criticism 
is wholly sound (though a survey of some of the papers 
of a hundred years ago casts a startling light on the 
practice prevalent then) but a journalist’s conviction 
that all news that is news should find a place in a respon- 
sible paper’s columns is sound as well, and when every 
paper in the United States was printing columns daily 
about the King’s friendship for Mrs. Ernest Simpson, and 
the subject was a staple theme of conversation every- 
where in London—though by no means to the same 
extent in the provinces—there was something pro- 
fessionally galling in the reticence that has been uniformly 
observed, without a shred of authority to enforce it, 
month after month by every paper in this country, 
from The Times to the Daily Worker. But their reticence 
has been infinitely to their credit. 
* * * ** 

The political future of Sir Stafford Cripps is a question 
of some interest, and possibly of some importance, for 
the fact that the Member for East Bristol’s ability is 
often combined with an astonishing gaucherie cannot hide 
the fact that his ability is considerable. But he probably 
lost his party more seats at the last General Election 
than any other single factor, and if there were another 
election tomorrow he would beat his previous record. 
Vis party may jettison him—after his Stockport speech, 
in which he declared his belief that it would not be at all 
a bad thing for the British working-classes if Germany 
should defeat Britain in a capitalist and international 
war, the temptation is very strong. And the Socialist 
League which he founded with the late E. F. Wise has 
never made itself an effective force. I heard an experi- 
enced and level-headed Labour man predict a few days 
ago that in the end Sir Stafford would find himself in Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s camp. But the reasoning was tortuous, 
and the conclusion to my mind fantastic. Meanwhile, 
there Sir Stafford is, with the best brain, with perhaps 
one exception, on the Labour Front Bench. He will 
never become negligible. 

X* * x * 

With the destruction of the giant greenhouse at 
Sydenham passes not only one of the earliest recollections 
of every London child, and of tens of thousands from the 
provinces, but the last relic of the authentic Victorianism. 
There it stood for eighty years and more, monument to 
the earnestness and the genuine if limited vision of Albert 
the Good. All the industry, all the respectability, all the 
prosperity, all the self-complacency of the middle years 
of nineteenth-century England were represented by the 
vast structure that rose before the nation’s astonished 
gaze in Hyde Park on the model of the Chatsworth 
conservatories. Strange that qualities so solid should 
be mirrored in a structure in a sense so flimsy. But the 
Great Exhibition which it housed was an event in history, 
and with Monday’s conflagration a link with the closing 
phases of the industrial revolution is finally snapped. All 
that remains now (unless its members were calcined 
unobserved) is the Royal Commission for the Exhibition 
of 1851. That goes on administering funds which the 


miraculous exhibition miraculously provided. Ip the 
process of winding up the exhibition the Commission 
discovered the secret of perpetual motion—and 
moving still. (You will find it in Whitaker), 

* * * 7 


it is 


An unfamiliar, and yet half-familiar, face among the 
most distinguished guests at the principal table at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs dinner oy 
Tuesday night aroused some _ interested perplexity 
The table-plan showed the name associated with the 
face to be Mr. H. P. Price. Who, I asked my neighbour, 
was Mr. H. P. Price? He knew no more than I. They 
came Lord Halifax’s speech, prefaced by the reading 
of a letter from the King expressing warm satisfaction 
at the gift by Mr. H. P. Price of £20,000 to endow g 
chair of international economic research in connexion 
with the Royal Institute. But still who was Mr. H, P, 
Price ? Gradually the features recalled old associations, 
All of us had seen them (before they were replaced by 
Sir John Squire and other experimenters in habiliments) 
adorning announcements of those serviceable suitings 
in which for half a hundred trifling shillings Mr. Price 
clothes alike the plutocrat and the impecunious, §o 
the public-spirited endowment of research by industry 
finds one more example. Lord Nuffield, of course, 
stands alone on his own magnificent eminence. And in 
Mr. Price’s own particular sphere Sir Montague Burton 
had already led the way by founding the Chair of Indus- 
trial Relations at Cambridge. 

* ba a * 

I am impressed by a letter in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph 
on the effects of the Press censorship in Germany. The 
writer has travelled 6,000 miles in that country in the 
last few weeks and found the impression everywhere 
prevailing that Great Britain was on the point o 
being overwhelmed by a Communist revolution. It 
was useless to protest that the idea was fantastic. “ The 
reply was that since the German Press unanimously 
asserted that Communism was a serious danger in Great 
Britain, and therefore to Europe, it must be true.” 
Quite so. There are still people who believe that if 
they see it in print it is so. But why do the paper 
assiduously disseminate this legend ? Obviously becaus: 
they are told to. And why are they told to? I 
Germany’s mission is to fight Communism everywher 
there is something a little sinister in this studied attribu- 
tion to Great Britain of a Communist danger which has 
never cost a living Briton a wink of sleep. 

** X* % * 

Sir Frederick Keeble entitled his recent autobiography 
a little unconventionally Freddie and Pollie. I should 
like to invite the consideration of a distinguished reviewet 
in a Sunday paper to the cognate theme Freddie and Bertie. 
Dealing most competently in the last issue of his pape 
with Dr. Einstein’s Short History of Music, he make 
happy allusion to Rafael writing his century of sonnets 
and Dante preparing to paint his angel, and observes that 
‘a book on music by the greatest living scientist is iné 
quite peculiar sense a tract for the times.” It is indeed; 
and there is more that is peculiar about this. business that 
that. The greatest living scientist’s Christian name is Albert; 
the book on music is by an Einstein whose parents calle! 
him Alfred. JANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: XVII. MR. CHURCHILL 


Monday. It has been a crowded, an adventurous, 
and in its way a spectacular, life. And through the 
yhole of it onlookers have been kept wondering. Mr. 
Churchill is the son of his father (and, what is so far less 
important, the father of his son). Lord Randolph 
Churchill, founder, so much as any single individual was 
the founder, of the Fourth Party, made his reputation 
py sharp-shooting at bis own Front Bench. As Chan- 
vellor of the Exchequer he discovered what “ those 
damned dots ”” meant ; he might, if occasion had offered, 
have done the wrong thing about the gold standard. 
And he found to his undoing that no man is indispensable 
in polities ; there is always a Goschen waiting forgotten 
in the background, 


mM" WINSTON CHURCHILL was sixty-two last 


So. heredity tells—or history repeats itself. And 
heredity in this case goes a long way back. John 


Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, whose portrait 
his versatile descendant is painting on a spacious canvas, 
was not primarily conspicuous for the permanence of his 
adhesions. And in the first couple of decades of this 
century the floor of the House of Commons was worn 
into a pattern by the constant passage of the latest 
Churchill across it instead of up it. That Churchill, 
clected as a Conservative in 1900, sat as Liberal from 
1906 to 1922, quitting Mr. Asquith for Mr. Lloyd George 
in the 1916 crisis. When Mr. Baldwin took office in 1924 
it was found that Mr. Churchill had caught the train as 
a Conservative once more, and ensconced himself com- 
fortably (yet was he so comfortable 7) as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In 1929 the Baldwin Government fell, 
and its Chancellor has been in the wilderness ever since. 
It must have taken some resolution on the part of 
successive Prime Ministers to keep him there, for one of 
the many reasons for including him in any Cabinet is 
that the most formidable critic the House has known 
for a generation is thereby muzzled. 

Winston Churchill has filled in his time about half the 
executive offices. He has held four out of the six 
Secretaryships of State—for Home Affairs, War, Air, 
Colonies. He has been First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and President of the Board 
of Trade and Chancellor of the Duchy. He is essentially 
aman of action, whether as administrator or fighter ; he 
isa great speaker, and when he chooses a great writer. 
His life of his father was the first proof of that, his book, 
The World Crisis, the second. Not all the credit for 
having the fleet at its war-stations in 1914 before the 
German ships could move was his—half of it belongs to 
the First Sea Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg—but the 
despatch of the battle-squadrons into the fog of war was 
a typical Churchillian touch, and no one but Churchill 
could have written the unforgettable description of zero 
hour at the Admiralty on the night of August 4th. 

Today, at 62, Mr. Churchill is setting onlookers wonder- 
ing again, He has been out of office for seven years, 
in five of which his own party has been in power. 
Throughout he has been their most dangerous critic, 
except when, as in the case of the India Bill, he has 
defeated himself by his own extravagance. Now 
comes a new crusade—for the defence of democracy 
against the menace of the dictatorships. Is it a crusade 
with a double object—to achieve its avowed purpose 
and at the same time carry its author back to oftice ? 
Those who will can say so; there is no method known 
yet of reading men’s minds. But the genuineness of 
Mr. Churchill's belief in the need for a swift demon- 
stration by this country that aggression from any quarter 
will be made disastrous to the aggressor is beyond doubt 
or question. He has preached that gospel tirelessly 





in the House of Commons, and in carrying it now to the 
public platform he is obviously more concerned that 
the country should be roused than that he himself 
should be enlisted to administer the policy he sponsors— 
though that is not to say that he would refuse appropriate 
office if it were offered. 

But what would appropriate office be? He has 
been Secretary for War and Air and First Lord, and 
Minister of Munitions as well. On the face of it, if anyone 
is cut out for the post Sir Thomas Inskip holds it is 
Mr. Churchill. But truth is not always written on the 
face of things. Delicacy is needed in that office 


as well as drive. The three services have their 
own Ministers, their own heads of departments, 
and their own Commanders-in-Chief. To  conciliate 
the independence and _ experience which those 


varied personalities represent may be more effective than 
to put dynamite behind them. The same may be true 
of the Cabinet. Is the Member for Epping, assuming 
his diagnosis of the international sanction accurate, of 
more value as mere Member for Epping or as Minister 
of the Crown? As a Minister he must speak with Minis- 
terial restraint, and restraint sits ill on those impetuous 
lips. As a popular leader he can preach preparedness 
and the defence of peace and freedom with liberty to 
lay hands on any instrument calculated to serve his 
purpose best. There is, of course. one post as yet beyond 
his grasp. If he held it, he might apply stimulus where 
stimulus is needed much more effectively than Mr. 
Baldwin—and at the same time upset a great many 
apple-carts which the present Prime Minister keeps firmly 
planted on their wheels. As spear-head of a great popular 
movement for the defence at home and abroad of all that 
democracy cares for he may achieve what he never could 
if checked by the trammels that accompany the authority 
of office. 

And he is capable of contenting himself with that 
great réle. For on whichever side of the House he may 
sit he has always had the essential stuff of democracy in 
him. He cares about the people; he was responsible 
a quarter of a century ago for the Trades Boards and the 
Labour Exchanges. And he would be false to all his 
ancestry if he did not care intensely about the British 
people. That democracy in this country is looking for 
a leader and a voice is manifest. Has it found them ? 
If so, how will the leader use his opportunity? There 
are obvious dangers to avoid. A Churchill who showed 
himself as Teutophobe as he once was Russophobe 
would be doing peace no better service than Herr Hitler 
himself. There must be no Delenda est Germania, no 
playing into the hands of the forces in Europe that are 
working to divide the Continent into blocs. To do Mr. 
Churchill justice, he is fully conscious of that danger. 
He has insisted in language at once conciliatory and 
vigorous that no nation is asking anything for itself that 
is not available on equal terms to a peaceful Germany. 
Subject to an ample freedom to criticise he has always 
supported the League of Nations. Conscious of the neces- 
sity to defend the ideals enshrined in the Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact, he urges that public law in the world 
must be buttressed by the joint strength of the natious 
that accept it. Germany can be of that number or not 
as she chooses. ‘Without her or with her—but at greater 
cost in the one case than the other—the world must and 
can enjoy security. Mr. Churchill’s native belligerence— 
for there is more than a streak of that in his make-up— 
could find no better outlet than in leadership of a crusade 
for what he calls “ well-guarded peace ”’—wherever it 
may take him, 


P.Q. R. 
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I. RUSSIA 


By CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


[If there is one outstanding, and increasing, lesson of 
modern warfare it is that numbers have less and less meaning. 
Yet the Governments and Generals of Europe still, as a 
whole, continue to count their forces and estimate those of 
possible opponents in terms of “ numerical men.” And 
the pubiic is naturally of the same tendency. Such figures 
are more easy to grasp than the difficult and intricate 
assessment of qualitative values. But these are the real 
values—on which the military problems turn, and with 
which this series of articles will deal.| 


N the Red Army new and old ideas are strangely 
intermingled. The most archaic feature is the 
prominent rédle given to horsed cavalry—no fewer than 
16 cavalry divisions are maintained—and the way they 
are handled. On manoeuvres great masses of horsemen 
are plunged into tank-infested areas with little regard 
to the differing degrees of vulnerability. In peace it 
looks like a colossal circus; in war it would probably 
mean a huge cemetery. This Russian attempt to repeat 
Balaclava in face of machine-guns is evidence that the 
Red Army has not succeeded so far as its progress in 
other directions suggests in shedding the mental 
conventions of its predecessor. 

The reliance on mass is a general symptom. In 
numbers of men the Red Army far exeeeds any other. 
A population which has now grown to 170,000,000 
provides an annual contingent of recruits which in 
recent years has always been well over a million, and 
this year is over two million. The peace-time strength 
of the army has now been raised to 1,300,060. They 
provide 84 infantry divisions apart from other formations. 
The men taken for the Regular Army do two years’ 
continuous service, while those who are not required 
for this do several months’ training in the territorial 
militia. The Regular Army now represents 73% of 
the total forees, and the Territorial Militia 27°%. It 
is said that the Red Army chiefs could mobilise 6,000,000 
men at a fortnight’s notice, and that by 1938 the total 
trained reserves will reach 10,000,000. This apparently 
does not include the youths below military age who to 
the number of several millions are receiving preliminary 
training under the auspices of the Oscaviatkhim and the 
Young Communist League. More significant is the 
statement that upwards of half a million have qualified 
as skilled parachute-jumpers and many thousands 
as aeroplane or glider pilots. 

The bulk of the Army is maintained in the West, but 
the Far Eastern Army is said to number nearly 300,000 
men, while the doubling of the track of the Trans-Siberian 
railway facilitates its reinforcement in emergency. 
But as Tukhachevski pointed out in his 1935 report 
—*Tf the Germans had to expend some 15 million 
kilometre-tons in order to concentrate one infantry 
division in Liége by means of the railway from Berlin, 
200 million kilometre-tons are required of us in order 
to transfer such a division from Moscow to Vladivostok. 
Thus we must be very cautious in counting on the rapid 
transfer of considerable masses of troops over so-called 
internal operation lines.” The strain on the railway 
for supply has been much reduced by accumulating 
supplies on the spot in order to make the Far Eastern 
Army self-suflicient—it has been wittily said that to the 
soldiers stationed heré the tin-opener is almost as indis- 
pensable as the rifle. At the same time agriculture 
and munition factories are being developed here as a 
more permanent foundation for military effort. This 


is part of the general scheme by which the industries of 
Russia are being organised and distributed on a strategic 


basis—with a predominant easterly trend in order { 
0 


safeguard them from hostile air attack. ‘The largest 
ge 


source of munitions is now established in the almost 
inaccessible area near the Ural Mountains. But this 


only solves half the problem. If the Red Army attempts 
to concentrate its immense forces to act in any particular 
theatre there will be an inevitable congestion of the route, 
of supply in that area. Here lies a continual danger ot 
breakdown. % 

The units of this mass are certainly far more impressive 
in quality than the old Czarist Army. The discipline is 
unmistakably good, yet free from the old brutality, Th. 
men’s bearing on the march combines smartness with 
elasticity. In physique and intelligence they look a yery 
good type. The officers are professionally enthusiastic 
and much better educated than their predecessors—jo 
army takes a keener interest in forcign ideas and all neys 
of military progress. On manoeuvres there is much 
evidence of skilled organisation and_ staffwork. The 
elimination of the corruption which was rampant on the 
administrative side of the Czarist Army should alone go 
far to reduce the risks of defeat through shortage at 
equipment and supplies. 

The most striking features of the Army are its develop. 
ment of tank and air-borne units. There are said to be 
about 6,000 tanks—over a thousand have been seen on 
manoeuvres in one area alone. The small number of 
breakdowns is evidence of their mechanical efficiency, as 
well as of the standard of training in the crews. If the 
designs show no marked originality, and are obviously 
indebted to various foreign models, it would seem that 
the Russians have had the ability to adopt and adapt 
the best points of each. There are great numbers of 
two-men light tanks which can “ swim”? rivers and are 
based on the Carden-Loyd amphibian, first produced in 
Britain by the Vickers firm. They have also quantities of 
rather larger maciines apparently copied from the 6-ton 
Vickers. But the machine on which they mainly rely for 
the modern-style cavalry rédle is one developed from the 
American Christie tank. It is well-armoured, weighs about 
12 tons, and yet has a speed of over 30 m.p.h. on its tracks, 
while for long strategic moves these can be taken off and 
the tank then runs on its bogie wheels. Beyond this, to 
deliver the decisive assault there is a “* medium ” tank of 
no less than 27 tons, carrying a gun of field-artillery calibre 
as well as machine-guns, yet travelling almost as fast as 
the Christie-type tank. They have even a small number 
of “heavy ” tanks, which look like moving fortresses 
and must weigh at least 50 tons. But, in face of the 
growing power and variety of anti-tank defence, the 
Russians prefer to rely on machines of high speed and 
good obstacle-crossing capacity combined with a fair 
thickness of armour, rather than increase weight and 
size at the expense of pace. 


‘ 


While they are now ahead of all other countries in the 
development of armoured mobile forces, their ideas on the 
use of such forces are not so well thought out ; here they 
seem to have assimilated many ideas from abroad without 
digesting them. That, at any rate, is the impression gained 


from a study of their published views and from personal f 


discussions. Likewise on their manoeuvres the higher 
tactical handling of these forces is not equal to the actual 
handling of the machines by their crews. This reflection 
applies also to the handling of the ordinary infantry 
forces, and their formations are apt to offer too good a 
target. The undue disregard of the effects of modem 
fire is even to be noticed in the methods employed it 
their low-flying attacks on ground columns which. are 
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much favoured ; these seemed to invite casualties need- 
lesslV- This general tendency may be in accord with 
the Russian tradition but the scales of warfare are tilting 
snereasingly against it. If it is inherent in a doctrine of 
war which contemplates the use of masses, that is no 
reason for believing that the masses, despite their 
increased efficiency, will prove capable of overcoming 
modern defence. The Russians might have a better 
prospect if they relied simply on their mechanised forces. 
For this would also minimise the worst risk they run in 
taking an offensive with such vast numbers—that the 
military machine will break down under the burden on 
its own communications when the strain is increased by 
the pressure of air attack. 

In one way the Russians, however, are better equipped 
than any army to produce the enemy’s breakdown, and 
even earlier. The agent lies in their new parachute 
forces, Which were much in evidence during this autumn’s 
manoeuvres. In one area, for example, a force of 1.200 
men together with 150 machine-guns and 18 light field- 
guns was carried 100 miles in troop-carrying aircraft 
and dropped on an 2erodrome behind the enemy’s front. 
Within eight minutes of the release of the parachute the 
force had assembled on the ground and driven off the 
defenders. The spectacular nature of such an operation 
may be as likely to obscure as to cause an exaggerated 
estimate of its potentialities. 





It is easy to perceive the practical difficulties which 
such an expedition might eneounter if carried out under 
war conditions; the dangers it might run both in its 
passage through the air, in the descent to the ground, 
and in maintaining itself when landed. Nevertheless, 
any instrument of surprise starts with a big advantage 
in war—audacity pays, especially when allied with 
mobility. Because of its range and power of variability 
the “ parachute stroke” has possibilities that it would 
be foolish to underrate. Its indirect strategic influence 
may be much greater than its actual results. 

All armies, and nearly all commanders, are acutely 
susceptible to the threat of a blow in the back, and to the 
interruption of their communications. The knowledge 
that the enemy has parachute forces that can be dropped 
near important bridges or other crucial points in their 
rear is likely to increase this fear. The risk may well 
cause the higher command to strengthen all detachments 
and posts on the lines of communication, thus producing 
a subtraction of force from the main concentration many 
times larger than the parachute forces which the enemy 
possesses. Added to this is the psychological strain. 
Thus, by the mere threat of their existence such forces 
have a promise of great effeect—far greater than any 
damage they may actually do. 

[Captain Liddell Hart will deal next week with the 
German Army.| 


THE SPELLING OF ENGLISH 


By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 


HERE are two plain practical reasons for the reform of 
inglish spelling. In education the work of learning to 
read and write his own tongue is said to cost the English 
child about a year longer than, for example, the Italian 
child, and certainly tends to confuse his mind. For 
purposes of commerce and general intercourse, where the 
world badly needs a universal auxiliary language and 
English is already beginning in many parts of the world 
to serve that purpose, the enormous difficulty and 
irrationality of English spelling is holding the process 
back. However, I leave the mere practical points to 
others: as befits a Professor of Scottish descent, I 
prefer to come down to the fundamentals. 

The alphabet was an amazing invention: few people 
realise how amazing. A system of pictograms is easy 
enough to invent, though far from clear when invented. 
If you wish to see a man about a dog and the man 
is not at home it requires no great invention to draw 
a picture of the dog as a message; but a systein of 
pictograms, t be effective, requires some 20,000 or 30,000 
characters. Yo translate spoken sounds into signs is a 
very different matter; and even there a_syllabary, 
like the Assyrian, however clumsy, is much easier to 
invent than an alphabet. A series of marks for BA, BE, 
BI, BO, BU, &c., is so far easy that each syllable can be 
definitely pronounced and recognised. But an alphabet 
analyses these syllables into their constituent parts and 
operates with sounds that cannot be pronounced, such 
as a consonant without any following vowel. By this 
great effort of analysis it becomes possible to write 
every spoken word in a language, more or less exactly 
with about twenty-five signs. 

Our alphabet was invented for the Phoenician language, 
which indicated no vowels. It was taken over with due 
changes by the Greeks, and with some further modification 
by the Romans, and then by the languages of modern 
Europe. It may possibly have been a perfect fit for 
Phoenician. It has certainly never been quite a perfect 
fit for any of the languages that have used it since. 
But a perfect fit is not necessary. We can leave that to 
the scientific phonetic alphabet. The trouble we have 


to deal with is of quite a different surt. It is a question 
of growth and change. When any language is first 
written down, one may assume that the job is well done 
and that the signs fairly correspond to the sounds. 
But then comes the trouble. The sounds of a language 
are always changing inevitably and continuously : 
the signs remain fixed. The result in course of time is 
either chaos or readjustment, or in a few cases, the 
co-existence of two quite separate languages, one spoken 
and one written. 


Now nearly all languages have a periodic “ spring- 
cleaning’ of their orthography. English had a 
tremendous ‘“ spring-cleaning”’ between the twelfth 


and fourteenth centuries. It looks to us like a sudden 
revolution from Old English to Middle English. As a 
matter of fact, so philologists tell me, it was a gradual 
change in speech which eventually compelled a rather 
sudden change in spelling. In the Renaissance again 
our spelling underwent much reform and some bedevil- 
ment, largely in order to latinise words that were not of 
Latin origin; as “rime” for example was adorned with 
h and a y. Even in the time of Shakespeare English 
spelling remained fairly chaotic, though I think the 
prize for ingenious orthography should be given to 
King John, justly deemed the most brilliant of the 
Plantagenets, who succeeded in spelling the word 
* usage ” without a single one of the letters employed 
by The Spectator for that purpose. (This amounts to a 
puzzle: I defer the answer to the end of this article.) 
In the eighteenth century at last a drastic reform was 
made, and the whole language spring-cleaned. It is 
practically Dryden’s spelling that we now use, but few 
can doubt that the time for another spring-cleaning is 
fully arrived. 

As for other languages, in France the Academy delib- 
erately changed 5,000 words in 1602, and has kept up 


a stream of mild change ever since. German and 
Scandinavian have steadily reformed their spelling, 


and done so very vigorously of late years. In Russia 
it needed a bloody revolution to remove an intolerable 
accumulation of unpronounced letters. Italian and 
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Spanish, on the other hand, have with wonderful con- 
sistency and clearness kept their spelling constantly 
changing as the languages changed. 

The worst offender in contemporary Europe is pro- 
bably Greek. The pronunciation has passed through 
many stages of phonetic decay, while the spelling has 
remained extraordinarily antiquated. As a result, though 
the Greeks are, of course, the great traders of the Levant 
and, as long as business can be done by the spoken word 
Greek is the language used, when it comes to writing, 
Greek is too difficult, and traders take refuge in French 
or Turkish, or even Bulgar. That is the sort of fate 
which English is preparing for itself: written and 
spoken English are beeoming two languages. 

It must not be supposed that the reformers want an 
exact phonetic alphabet. There must obviously be a 
large “latitude of correctness” to every sound. Not 
even two B.B.C. Uncles pronounce the same word in 
exactly the same way. What we need is merely a 
standard spelling for a standard language. It would 
be too much. again, to ask that every sound should have 
one sign and one only to denote it. That is the case 
in Italian; when you hear an Italian word you know 
how to spell it: when you see the word written you 
know how to pronounce it. In French, on the other 
hand, when you see the word written you know how to 


==. 


pronounce it, but when you hear it spoken you do not 
at all know how to spell it. I received a letter some 
time ago beginning: Je mant preéce (it meant Je mem. 
presse). This degree of correspondence would probably 
be quite enough for English to aim at. It would show 
a foreigner at least that bough, cough, dough, rough 
through, &c., were not pronounced the same. ; 

As President of the Simplified Spelling Society, | 
take this controversy calmly. The “ spring-cleaning " 
which my society asks for is, I think, quite certain to 
come; though the longer it is delayed the more revoly. 
tionary it will be. It may come, as Lord Bryce, when 
President of the British Academy, desired, by means of a 
Royal Commission or a special committee of the Academy, 
It may, on the other hand, come through the overpowering 
need of nations in the Far East, and perhaps in the 
North of Europe, to have an auxiliary language, easy 
to learn, widely spoken, commercially convenient, and 
with a great literature behind it, in a form intelligible 
to write and speak. 

Of course, as with all reforms, some aesthetic sen. 
sibilities will be hurt. Many will feel that the ghost in 
Hamlet ceases to be ghostly if spelt, as Shakespeare 
spelt it, without the superfluous hk, and the Gost of King 
John may be indignant if asked to alter his accustomed 
* yowzitch.” 


SUPERFLUITY OF PARTICLES 


By DR. C. P. SNOW 


SCIENTIST said the other day, in a tone of humorous 
complaint : “* It’s a pity there are so many kinds of 
particles nowadays. There really are too many, you 
know.” Now, if we are going to be pedantic, that is a 
silly remark ; one can no more say it is a pity that nature 
is showing itself increasingly complicated than one can 
reasonably regret the unfortunate fact that two and two 
do not make five. If the scientific reality of things does 
not correspond with our preconceptions, so much the 
worse for the preconceptions (though Hegel would have 
been slightly annoyed when told the number of the 
plancts exceeded the figure seven, which he had arrived 
at by a priori thought). 

But, solemnity aside, the remark is very under- 
standable. Most people have become aware of the idea 
of the planetary atom as the basic constituent of matter : 
2 positive charge, called the nucleus, surrounded by 
negative charges, called electrons, revolving round the 
nucleus much after the pattern of planets round the sun. 
That picture has become a commonplace, an easy and 
vivid picture to us all (strangely enough, a picture easier 
for a non-scientist to accept than for the physicist who 
made it; for it involved difficulties of a subtle and pro- 
found nature, which a physicist could not escape, but 
which on the other hand could scarcely be conveyed at 
all to the-public which read of the planetary atom with 
such interest). 

The electrons, we knew, were all identical, each being 
a fundamental negative unit of electric charge ; while 
the nucleus seemed to consist of a number of units of 
positive charge, nearly two thousand times heavier than 
electrons, identical among themselves—and also, in each 
nucleus, along with the protons there would be a number 
of electrons similar to those revolving in the planetary 
orbits. These two units of electric charge, the proton 
positively charged and heavy, the electron negatively 
charged and light (if the mass of the electron is 1, that of 
the proton is 1846; the charges are equal and opposite, 
the electron we can write as —e and the proton as -+-e) 
appeared to be the only fundamental units of matter ; 
that is, the whole world in which we live, the rocks, the 
planets, the stuff of our bodies, were composed, we should 


have said, entirely of planetary atoms, themselves made 
up of nothing but positive and negative charges i, 
electrons and protons. 

The difference between an atom of hydrogen, say, and 
an atom of iron was simply one of number. The number 
of protons in the nucleus, the number of planctary elec- 
trons outside it, determined absolutely the type of atom 
which was built, the particular kind of matter which was 
created from the fundamental particles. Thus chemistry 
became essentially a quantitative science: carbon, for 
instance, has six planetary electrons and neon ten, and 
the fantastic contrast between the chemistry of carbon, 
with the millions of compounds which we call “ organic ” 
and are at the root of life, and of neon, which is an inert 
gas without any compounds whatever, lies in that simple 
numerical difference in the arrangement of the protons 
and electrons—exactly the same fundamental units in the 
two sorts of matter, as in everything else in the world. 

Much of that picture still remains; it is sufficiently 
near the truth for us to attempt to make it a part of any- 
one’s ordinary education ; it is an idea to which children, 
tired of the cookery-book recipes of elementary chemistry, 
and the pins and Leclanché cells of matriculation physics, 
take with passionate eagerness. It is Rutherford’s 
immortal contribution to science, the greatest single 
achievement in our time. But, if we are going to try to 
grasp the real development of modern physics (and 
** modern,” in physics, means not earlier than the last ten 
years), we have to be prepared to sce the apparent face of 
the picture very much battered, though not ruined 
altogether. 

First of all, the planetary atom has been replaced by a 
much more sophisticated idea, which involves a theologi- 
caJ-seeming feat of regarding the electron sometimes as a 
particle and sometimes as a wave (this idea, which is 
contained in the new quantum theory, is off the point of the 
present article, though it is the most fascinating result of 
modern physics). 

Secondly, as well as our planetary atom being not 
quite its old self, the ultimate particles which compose it 
have not remained as simple as they were twenty years 
ago. The proton and electron are not enough. They 
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— 
still much the most important constituents of the 
terial world ; one 1s still not making a serious error in 

arding them as the only units in it. But actually the 
: ‘ld is more complex. Besides the proton and electron, 
ig yeral new particles, all discovered in the last 
jew Years 5 these are the “ too many ” particles which 
people are cheerfully grumbling about. The most impor- 
tant is the neutron, discovered by Chadwick in C ambridge 
in 1982 ; it is something like a proton and electron jammed 
together—that is, it is as heavy as a proton (to which, 
one adds an electron, 1846-1, it makes very little differ- 
ence) and has no charge (the positive charge of the proton 
and the negative charge of the electron are, as has already 
been mentioned, of the same magnitude, and would cancel 
cach other out, +e —e). When atomic nuclei are bom- 
parded and made to disintegrate, neutrons are ex- 
pelled, as well as protons and electrons; they appear 
to be a fundamental constituent of the nuclei of most 


are 
ma 


there are Se 


atoms. 
Another particle, rarer than the neutron, and not so 


jmportant in the ordinary world, is in a way “ newer ” and 
even more surprising. This is the positive electron or 
positron. whose existence was proved by Blackett since the 
discovery of the neutron; it ‘is a particle of electronic 
mass but of charge opposite to the electron ; 7.¢., it is as 
heavy as an clectron but has the charge of a proton. Its 


existence is, so to speak, symmetrical with that of the 
electron (theoretically, they appear as two solutions of 
the same equation). Naturally, people have also won- 
dered whether another particle symmetrical with the 
proton also exists; 7@.e., with the mass of a proton but 
‘arrying a negative charge ; one would then have positive 
and negative electrons, positive and negative protons. 
So far, this negative proton has not been discovered 3 
but it is possible to conceive a world of matter identical 
with our own, with the trifling and almost undetectable 
difference that, in this new world, the protons are negative 
and the electrons positive, the exact opposite of our 
universe. This looking-glass world of matter would be 
identical in every appearance with our own; the only 
disturbing feature would be that if by any chance the 
two universes met, both would disappear. 

The neutrons and protons do not exhaust the list of our 
new fundamental units. As well as the neutron, with its 
protonic mass and no charge, there is fairly strong reason 
for believing in another uncharged particle, as light as an 
clectron—this, if it exists, will be called the neutrino. 
Very probably, there are several sorts of uncharged par- 
ticles. The face of atomic physics has, in fact, an appear- 
ance of greater complexity than before ; underneath it, 
though, there lies a greater certainty also, and, in a sense, 
a greater simplification. 


PROPAGANDA, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR—V 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ORDS have power to support, to buttress, to hold 
together. And are at the same time moulds, 
into Which we pour our own thought—and it takes their 
nobler and more splendid form—at the same time channels 
and conduits into which we divert the stream of our 
heing—and it flows significantly, towards a compre- 
hensible end. They prop, they give form and direction 
toour experience. And at the same time they themselves 
provide experience of a new kind, intense, pure, un- 
alloyed with irrelevance. Words expressing desire may 
he more moving than the presence of the desired person, 
The hatred we feel at the sight of our enemies is often 
less intense than the hatred we feel when we read a 
curse or an invective. In words men find a new universe 
of thought and feeling, clearer and more comprehensible 
than the universe of daily experience. The verbal 
universe is at once a mould for reality and a substitute 
for it, a superior reality. And what props the mind, 
what shores up its impending ruin, is contact with this 
superior reality of ordered beauty and significance. 

The human mind reacts so violently to words that men 
have attributed to the spoken or written syllables a kind 
of life of their own, an intrinsic and autonomous power. 
Moved by words, they assume that words must contain 
some mysterious moving force, capable of affecting the 
inanimate universe and even the supernatural powers. 
In Christian theology, the Logos was partly the indwelling 
spirit of divine wisdom, but partly also an actual word of 
power—a descendant of the Memra, by means of which, 
according to Hebrew ideas, God made the world and 
prolonged its subsequent existence. For the Hindus, 
the word Om is not only capable of leading those who 
meditate upon it to a state of liberation; it has also a 
cosmic significance and was used by Brahma as an instru- 
ment of creation, And soon: one could cite innumerable 
examples of the importance attributed. at different times 
and by different peoples to words. Lucan has summed 
up in a couple of lines the whole theory of incantations, 
spells and liturgies : 

“ TIabent haec carmina certum 
imperiosa deum, qui mundum cogere quicquid 

cogitur ipse potest,” 


In an age with a definite cultural tradition, when people 
are brought up with a veneration for certain (by defini- 
tion) authoritative books, the verbal props and moulds 
and conduits are the same for the whole educated popula- 
tion. Up till recent times the minds of cultured Euro- 
peans were shaped and canalised and shored up by the 
Bible and the Greek and Latin classics. Men’s philosophy 
of life tended to crystallise itself in phrases from the 
Gospels or the Odes of Horace, from the Hiad or the 
Psalms. Job and Sappho, Juvenal and the Preacher 
gave style to their despairs, their loves, their indigna- 
tions, their cynicisms. Experience taught them a wisdom 
that flowed along verbal channels prepared by Aeschylus 
and Solomon; and the existence of these verbal channels 
was itself an invitation to learn wisdom from experience. 
Today most of us resemble Shakespeare in at least one 
important respect : we know little Latin and less Greek, 
Even the Bible is rapidly becoming, if not a closed, at any 
rate a very rarely opened book. The phrases of the 
Authorised Version no longer prop and mould and 
canalise our minds, St. Paul and the Psalmist have 
gone the way of Virgil and Horace. What authors have 
taken their place whose words support contemporary men 
and women? The answer is that there exists no single 
set of authoritative books. The common ground of all 
the western cultures has slipped away from under our fect. 

Locally authoritative literatures are filling the vacuum 
created by the virtual disappearance from the modern con- 
sciousness of those internationally authoritative literatures 
which dominated men’s minds in the past. Mein Kampf 
is a gospel, and has had a sale comparable to that of the 
Bible—two million copies in ten years. For the Russians, 
Marx and Lenin have become what Aristotle was for 
educated Europeans in the thirteenth century. (Lenin’s 
works, in twenty-seven volumes, have already sold four 
million sets.) In Italy Mussolini ha sempre ragione ; no 
higher claim was made by the orthodox for Moses or the 
Evangelists. 

The peoples of the West no longer share a literature 
and a system of ancient wisdom, All that they now have 
in common is science and information. Now, science is 
knowledge, not wisdom ; deals with quantities not with 
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the qualities of which we are ‘yamediately aware. In so 
far as we are enjoying and suffering beings, its words seem 
to us mostly irrelevant and beside the point. Moreover, 
these words are arranged without art: therefore possess 
no magical power and are incapable of propping or mould- 
ing the mind of the reader. 

The same is true of that other bond of union between 
the peoples, shared information. The disseminators of 
information often try to write with the compulsive magic 
of art; but how rarely they succeed! It is not with 
fragments of the daily paper that we shore up our ruins. 

The literature of information has, as its subject matter, 
events which people feel to be humanly relevant. Un- 
fortunately, journalism treats these profoundly inter- 
esting themes in what is, for all its flashy brilliance, a 
profoundly uninteresting, superficial way. Moreover, its 
business is to record history from day to day; it can 
never afford to linger over any particular episode. As 
little can the reader afferd to linger. Even if the daily 
paper were well written its very dailiness would preclude 
the possibility of his remembering any part of its contents. 
Materially, as a thing of printer’s ink and wood pulp, a 
newspaper does not outlast the day of its publication ; by 
sunset it is in the dust-bin or the cess-pool. In the 
reader’s memory its contents survive hardly so long. 
Nobody who reads—as well as all the rest—two or three 
papers a day can possibly be expected to remember 
what is in them. Yesterday's news is chased out of 
mind by today’s. We remember what we read several 
times and with intense concentration. It was thus, 
because they were authoritative and had a mysterious 
prestige, that the Bible and the Greek and Latin classics 
were read. It is not thus that we read the Daily Mail 
or the Petit Parisien. 

In modern scientific method we have a technique for 
invention ; technological progress proceeds at 
rating speed. But social change is inevitably associated 
with technological progress. To quicken the rate of the 
second is to quicken the rate of the first. The subject- 
matter of the literature of information has been enor- 
mously increased and had become more disquietingly 
significant than ever before. At the same time improve- 
ments in the technique for supplying information have 
created a demand for information. Our tendency is to 
attach an ever increasing importance to news and to that 
quality of last-minute contemporancity which invests 
even certain works of art, even certain scientific hypo- 
theses and philosophical speculations with the glamour of 
a political assassination or a Derby result. Accustomed 
as we are to devouring information, we make a habit of 
reading a great deal very rapidly. There must be many 
people who, once having escaped from school or the 
university, never read anything with concentration or 
more than once. They have no verbal props to shore 
against their ruins. Nor, indeed. do they need any props. 
A mind that is sufficiently pulverised and _ sufliciently 
agitated supports itself by the very violence of its motion. 
It ceases to be a ruin and becomes a whirling sandstorm. 


an accele- 


In a certain sense our passion for information defeats 
its own object, which is increased knowledge of the world 
and other human beings. We are provided with a vastly 
greater supply of facts than our ancestors ever had an 
opportunity of considering. And yet our knowledge of 
other peoples is probably less thorough and intimate than 
theirs. In 1500 an educated Frenchman or German knew 
very little about current political events in England and 
nothing at all of the activities, so lavishly recorded in 
our literature of information, of English criminals, aristo- 
crats, sportsmen, actresses. Nevertheless, he probably 
knew more about the intimate intellectual and emotional 
processes of Englishmen than his better-informed descen- 
dants know today. This knowledge was derived from 
introspection. Knowing himself, he knew them, Minds 
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moulded by the same religious and secular literatures wer 
in a position to understand one another in a way which . 
inconceivable to men who have in common only Rise 
and information. By discrediting the Bible and providin 
a more obviously useful substitute for the study of the 
dead languages, triumphant science has completed the 
work of spiritual disunion which was begun when it 
undermined belief in transcendental religion and so pre- 
pared the way for the positivistie superstitions of 
nationalism and dictator-worship. It remains to be seen 
whether it will discover a way to put. this shattered 
Humpty Dumpty together again. 


THE CRIME CALENDAR 


By JAMES CURTIS 


UR ancestors delighted in the macabre horrors of 
the Newgate Calendar, Today we could compile, 
in a different sense, an up-to-date counterpart. Each 
sitting at the Old Bailey or at the London Sessions 
House, Newington, has a particular form of crime that 
predominates according to its own time of year, 
Regularly as the tides and the phases of the moon these 
fluctuations take place, so that a diary could almost be 
drawn up, showing on which dates burglary comes jn 
and out of season and when the confidence-trick js jn 
In fact, to a criminal such a handbook would be 
invaluable. Not only would it prevent him from com- 
mitting professional solecisms, but it would even show 
him when certain kinds of crime were comparatively safe, 
are dark: the _ flat-racing 
season is over and the crooks are getting ready 
for their winter’s work. They are prospecting houses 
in Hampstead, planning out the way to climb into 
Belgravia’s mansions from some quiet mews, and buying 
their tools from barrows and stalls in markets where no 
questions are asked and faces easily forgotten. 


vogue, 


Nowadays, — evenings 


Kvery year the crime calendar runs the same course, 
Even the police would agree that April and the opening 
of the flat-racing scason invariably see a drop of about 
a third in the weekly total of jobs done, and that November 
and the Manchester Handicap herald a corresponding 
Now that the number of nights on which dog- 
racing is permissible has been restricted, more and more 
of the boys will be thumbing the catches of their clectric 
torches and wondering. 


rise, 


Summer time is, of course, easy going. The better. 
elass crook either manages to spend the season holiday- 
making on the profits he earned during the months when 
night fell early or else goes to work in some capacity 
for a bookmaker. For the confidence man summer is 
harvest-time. ‘To London come the visitors with money 
to spend and with time on their hands. The task for 
the crook is to get the money and none of the time, 
and so back from Continental resorts and ‘Transatlantic 
liners come the tricksters, trotting out the same old 
gags, dropping the same rosaries, flashing the same 
Bank of Engraving notes. Every year they reap their 
unfailing harvest. The cheaper kind of crook, however, 
has but lean pickings. He keeps alive by stealing from 
unattended motor-cars, by playing tricks on unsuspecting 
shopkeepers and householders in the suburbs, or even 
has to get a job of sorts and go straight. 

During August, naturally, money can be picked up 
in various ways. It is not for nothing that the month 
has been called the silly season. A petty crook will find 


it easy enough to swindle seaside landladies out of small 
sums: “professionals” of a higher class ean pick up appre 
ciable amounts from hotels and their visitors, 
the unfortunate man who finds it difficult to 
from town can still turn a dishonest penny. 
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So 


going on their holidays, may perhaps have been 
wise and put their valuables: in a bank or safe deposit. 
still, they usually leave their electric-light fittings and 
the Jinen and blankets on their beds, all of which can 
pe sold for money that helps to keep the pot boiling. 
But with the fall in the price of base-metals, it is no 
Jonger profitable to steal brass-taps from bathrooms and 
ad-pipes and gutters from roofs ; thus the World De- 
ession helps to make life hard for busines; man and 


holders, 


criminal alike. 

Fogs, of course, bring good thieving weather. During 
December, with strange and unaccustomed alacrity, artists 
of the profession leap from their beds in Notting Dale, 
round Nile Street, Hoxton, and the ‘ Elephant and 
(ystle” The sky is clear, or maybe it is going to drizzle. 
Back to bed they will go, for there is no sense in standing 
ground the cold, empty streets or sitting about in cafés. 
If fog or mist is hanging about they are up like larks. 
Work is to be done, and good pickings are for the bold 
and fleet of foot. Scotland Yard is inquisitive enough to 
keep statistics about most ways of dodging work, so it 
probably has figures dealing with the number of jewellers’ 
shop-windows broken, the number of parcels lifted from 
the back of delivery vans, and the larcenies in general 


that take place in December and November fogs. Their 
total must be pretty considerable. 
An Election Night, when everybody is out, is 


a burglar’s paradise. It seems a great pity that the 
Quinquennial Act and the durability of British Govern- 
ments should combine to make this such a rare event. In 
compensation, however, a charitable lady of title gives a 
servants’ ball at the Albert Hall every winter. Mayfair 
and Belgravia, with no one to cook their dinner and no 
one to serve it, have to dine out, and when they dine out 
the burglar takes occasion to drop in. 


Christmas, with its share-out clubs, brings crime of all 
srts. The defaulting secretary manages to get away 
with the funds. A good thief should have nothing but 
contempt for him, since he is only an amateur, suffers 
remorse and is nearly always caught. But then, at this 
season, practically everybody has some money at home, 
and the lesser housebreakers, who dare not face a climb 
up a stack-pipe or the burglar-alarms of a millionaire’s 
mansion, will find it quite simple to break in and loot the 
little homes in badly lighted, under-patrolled back 
streets. 

Somehow, indeed, Christmas seems to be the peak. 
Although January and February are just as dark as 
December and November, out-and-out burglary begins 
then to yield pride of place to shop- and warehouse- 
breaking. A few desperate characters do go “ drumming ” 
inthe suburbs, ringing front-door bells and effecting an 
entrance if there is no answer; but this is a practice 
disapproved in the best circles. The rewards are usually 
small and the risks disproportionately great. The big 
houses of the West End and the isolated mansions of the 
country seem, after Christmas, to become relatively 
immune. 

So the year goes on, till the Lincolnshire and lighter 
evenings drive the housebreaker out of business and 
put the trickster to work in his place. 

One day will arise a genius, the “ Master-mind of 
Crime,” fit to be ranked with crooks of fiction like 
Professor Moriarty, Arséne Lupin and Jimmy Valentine. 
Like every genius, he will be just a trifle eccentric, and so 
will startle the world—and baffle the “* Yard ’”—by doing 
everything the wrong way round, by burgling country 
houses in June and robbing seaside hotels in February. 
Until that day criminals will stick to their own hum-drum 


}Tound and have a code quite as rigid as that of the 


sportsman or hunter with regard to what is, and what is 
hot, in season, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
Hi other day I heard two amateurs of art talking 
together, and I tried to understand the attitude 
of collectors towards our acquisitive society. Not 
Collectors of Taxes. These selfless supermen of the 


modern State are beyond good and evil. There was, 
indeed, once upon a time a man in England—I need 


hardly add that he was not an Englishman—who said 
he would not pay a particular tax because he had not 
given his personal assent to it. He did not object to 
the tax. Other people might pay it. It was not his 
concern, because he had not been asked about it. This 
man, Peter des Roches, has not been allowed his rightful 
place by those who reverence the name of Hampden. 
Peter des Roches was not altogether an admirable 
figure ; like John Wilkes, he had his faults. One ought 
always to judge an Apostle of Liberty by the good hours 
of his mind; Petrus de Rupibus at least deserves a 
statue of himself, surrounded by a group of tax-collectors 
biting the granite of his rocks, After all, that nicely 
reversible formula “ no taxation without representation ”” 
was invented to get round people like Peter. 

I was thinking of other collectors, who accumulate 
things for themselves, and do not just mellificate for 
the fise. Collectors of books, pictures, objets dart, 
stamps, railway tickets. Collectors of railway tickets 
are a blameless race, except for occasional sins of 
omission. They pay cash down for their trophies, at 
a price fixed by Act of Parliament. Collectors of stamps 
are even put upon by governments which print special 
issues only to compel the virtuosi_ to buy them. The 
book men, the picture men, the objets d@art men are a 
more interesting study. This type of collector specialises 
in bargains. He finds a Rembrandt in the back room 
of a provincial picture dealer; he buys it for half a 
crown, murmuring something about the frame. He 
finds on a market-stall a first edition of Paradise Lost, 
inscribed by Milton himself; he buys it for half a crown, 
saying, brightly, that he never can resist a useless old 
book. He finds a medal by Benvenuto Cellini in a 
London pawnshop ; he buys it for half a crown, explain- 
ing that it will do for the children’s games. 

Your collector will show his half-crown prizes to his 
friends. Yet if he or they went into a village shop 
they would never dream of coming away with a shilling 
packet of milk chocolate for sixpence merely because 
the price had been rubbed off, and if they were lunching 
at an inn in the market town, they would not take 
advantage of a waiter’s mistake in adding up the bill. 
Why do they apply the principle of caveat venditor with 
such rigour in the case of things they collect, and never 
in the case of things they really need and could not do 
without ? The small picture-dealer, the market-stall 
keeper cannot be authorities on old masters and first 
editions of Milton; why then does the collector feel no 
scruple about exploiting the ignorance of the seller ? 

This exploitation has nothing to do with the politics 
of collectors. Collectors are not thorough-going, laisser- 
faire liberals, assuming that every one acts from motives 
of enlightened self-interest. I knew a man in Oxford 
who discovered that bookseller A on one side of Broad 
Street undervalued his rare books, while bookseller B 
on the other side of the street knew the price to the last 
penny. So my friend used to buy rare books from 
bookseller A and take them across the street to sell to 
bookseller B. In this way my friend was able to provide 
for his simple luxuries. When he was not carrying out 
these transactions, he would often be found speaking in 
favour of communism. I never could make out why he 
did not lay the first stone of the New Jerusalem by speaking 
to bookseller A on the subject of undervaluing rare books, 
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COLONIES AND TRUSTEESHIP 


By G. ST. J. ORDE BROWNE 


Tne strictures passed by the Rev. A. G. Fraser in 
last week’s Spectator on Great Britain’s attitude to her 
colonial possessions represent at best one side of a 
cease. That there is force in much of what he says 
is undeniable ; but that the other side of the case exists 
and needs to be put is no less undeniable. Without 
making any attempt to reply to last week’s article in 
detail I contend it can be shown that this country 
is conferring considerable benefits on the inhabitants 
of its colonies and considering their welfare at least as 
much as its own interests, if not more. 

The events of the past few years have unfortunately 
gone far to disappoint the hopes and intentions of the 
earlier post-War period. The idealism which saw in 
international co-operation a remedy for many of the 
world’s ills, has been sadly discredited. An important 
feature of this was the new attitude towards colonial 
possessions, and there is in consequence a tendency to 
cynical disparagement of the standards then set up. 
The conception of a national trust on behalf of weaker 
peoples begins to yield before a return to the older 
materialism which regarded colonial ‘ possessions ” as 
pawns to be sacrificed if necessary as a gambit in the 
shady political game. The desire to act upon this view 
is perhaps responsible for the anxiety to belittle the 
achievements of the new system which can be observed 
in various quarters. 

Nevertheless, an impartial survey of the record will 
show substantial ground for satisfaction. Errors and 
shortcomings will be discovered, but there has been, not- 
withstanding, a genuine endeavour to act upon the new 
theory of working for the benefit of the subject peoples. 
A conspicuous case is that of Iraq. ‘Torn, or rescued, 
from the former Turkish Empire, the country came 
under British rule, and in view of the blood and money 
expended there, might plausibly have been exploited 
for the benefit of the conqueror. Instead, an honest 
endeavour was made to educate the inhabitants to 
manage their own affairs, with such success that in 1927 
a promise of independence could be given. In 1982, 
this promise was kept, and Iraq became a _scparate 
State, and member of the League of Nations. Surely 
such an achievement deserves recognition. In a similar 
spirit Egypt, though not a mandated territory, was given 
her independence. France in her turn has taken analo- 
gous steps in the Near East. 

The more backward countries can hardly be expected 
to admit of any such marked progress; they must 
obviously remain in a state of tutelage for a considerable 
period to come. Yet here again it is possible to point 
to actions which scarcely suggest hypocrisy. In 'Tan- 
ganyika, the British taxpayer for a number of years 
contributed to the rehabilitation of the country with 
very little prospect of any appreciable return. For 
instance, when certain tribes were found to be unduly 
cramped in their land, owing to German alienation to 
Kuropeans, a considerable sum was expended on the 
repurchase and return of such land to the original native 
owners, 

The discovery and development of mincral wealth 
have in a few cases led to spectacular profits, which have 
been criticised as an unfair appropriation of what should 
he the African’s property. This view overlooks the 
disastrous loss of capital which occurred in numerous 
other instances, to a degree which must have broken the 
back of any Administration which had attempted to 
exploit these propositions, instead of leaving them to 
private enterprise. Again, such development cannot 


take place without some considerable benefit to the 
native ; it is the lack of any such resources that has Mi 
to the exodus from Nyasaland which has recently excited 
so much concern. About the division of profits there is 
always likely to be discussion; the fact remains that th 
African enjoys numerous advantages quite unobtainable 
without the wealth produced by extraneous enterprise, 

The oppressive effect of European legislation and Organ. 
isation upon the unsophisticated native is frequently 4 
target for hostile but very largely uninstructed critiej 
Quarantine rules, veterinary regulations, forestry demay. 
cation, and so forth, will be admitted as necessapy 
by most people. To the primitive African, they ay 
attacks on his rights and liberty, and he prefers a govem- 
ment which will leave him to squander his heritage wn. 
checked, or die of preventible disease, It is one of the 
advantages of a bureaucracy that it can carry out ye. 
quisite measures without the regard for popularity 
which is so apt to be the weakness of democracy, Tip 
steady progress made in the fight against hookworm, 
yaws, venereal disease, and other such curses, and the 
immense increase in native wealth derived from exportable 
crops, may be cited as instances of the benevolent use of 
such powers. 

A limited intelligentsia will at times demand wider 
political powers on the English model. Modern British 
colonial theory prefers rather to cater for the abilities 
and aspirations of the bulk of the people by providing 
for the development of local self-government through the 
adaptation of traditional procedure. 

The recognition of the native’s right to a fixed pro- 
portion of the general revenue, and the education in the 
spending of this, may well be advanced as a more genuine 
benefit than the spectacular gift of some tinsel political 
concession ; and the absence of the English electoral 
machine does not mean that the native is unable to 
express himself in his councils and courts, where these 
have been established. Evolution on these lines will be 
found to be a notable feature of modern British 
methods. 

The exercise of a mandate by one particular country is 
sometimes represented as an opportunity for unjustifiable 
profits, but any alternative system is non-existent in 


ism, 


‘practice and elusive in conception. 


The enthusiastic internationalist frequently advocates 
a mixed régime, with a staff recruited from a variety of 
‘aces, preferably those free from the taint of Imperialism. 
A measure of collaboration might no doubt be feasible. 
and possibly useful, especially in scientific research. In 
the actual work of government, however, the experienced 
will remember the difficulties of ensuring smooth running. 
even with well-matched teams. Imagination falters at 
the vision of the Chinese Provincial Commissioner 
endeavouring, with oriental tact, to soothe the Nicaraguan 
schoolmaster’s indignation at the inability of the Latvian 
engineer to instal the sanitation recommended by the 
Greek doctor. 

An honest comparison with the position as it wasa 
quarter of a century ago, should serve as a reply to the 
cynic and the pessimist. The recognition of the Africans 
rights, and the education in self-government, which 
are the characteristics of the Mandate system, preset! 
features unknown before the War. Much remains t0 
be done, and lapses from the highest standard are uw 
fortunately casily found; as a whole, however, the pa‘ 
fifteen years will prove on examination to have gout 
far to justify the hopes on which the new doctrines wet 
based, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Ballet at the Mercury ‘Theatre 


We saw last week that English ballet in this generation gives 
vromise for the future. It is always possible that the very 
radition of the classical dance itself will one day pass into 
our keeping. That is one reason why the strictest criticism of 
English ballet should be expected from us. Assuming for one 
moment this glamorous future, when the history of English 
pallet in our generation comes to be written, almost the first 

chapter will be concerned with the personality and aims of 

Marie Rambert, founder of the Ballet Club, nursery of English 

pallet. For it is within the limitations of this miniature 

theatre that with few exceptions our most hopeful talent has 
heen, and today still is, nurtured. Inevitably some of Marie 

Rambert’s dancers pass in time to the bigger companies, 

even though, wherever it is possible, they return to dance for 

her ona Sunday night. Recently she has lost first call upon 
the services of Frederick Ashton, who has been with her from 
the beginning. Nevertheless she continues to produce new 
talent: Sunday evening performances at the Ballet Club are 
qs valuable as ever they were before the renascence at Sadler's 

Wells. The réle of the Ballet Club, partly as an achievement 

in itself, partly as an experimental theatre, remains 

unimpaired. 

The conditions of this theatre are favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of a strict style. On so small a stage, and in a theatre 
in which the audience sits so close to the dancers, the slightest 
fault of appearance or of manner would look exaggerated. 
The dancers must fight to utilise their armoury of classical 
beauty and to create the theatrical illusion, and this they have 
learned to do to some effect, thereby gaining a more conscious 
control of artistry, at any rate on the negative side in the 
avoidance of vulgarity, than they would have won in most 
cases under more normal conditions. And if the conditions 
of this stage have entailed often enough a choregraphy that 
is slight in form, yet such conceptions as have survived these 
limitations are all the better defined because of them. I 
refer principally to the work of Anthony Tudor. I do not 
suggest that his ballets are unfitted for a larger stage : on the 
contrary I consider that they can be fairly estimated only when 
seen in a full-size theatre. At the same time I feel that his 
great strength of conception has been developed in facing the 
definite problem set him by the Mercury theatre. Since no 
mere effect is very telling there, Tudor, whose stvle is naturally 
contemplative, has risked all on the integrity of his chore- 
graphic progressions. Among English choregraphers it is 
he who seems most familiar with musical thought. His 
aptitude for contemplation and his grasp of musical form have 
led him to choose for several of his ballets music with small 
theatrical appeal. I should like to see a new ballet by him 
with music of a closer texture. It remains to be said that his 
work, especially in its details of movement, appears less 
directly derived, more directly experienced, less decorated 
with mannerisms and with padding than that of his English 
contemporaries, 

Nevertheless the feminine talent of Andrée Howard seems 
to me as definite and only a little less original. She too displays 
a paramount strength of conception. In my opinion her 
ballets are the most successful of the creations given at the 
Ballet Club; her delicacy of movement, of wit, of staging, 
and above all of poetry, are perfectly adjusted to this milieu. 
Her new ballet La Muse S° Amuse is brilliant. The subject is 
the lionisation by a lady of some distinction and by her friends 
of a young and otherwise rather gauche virtuoso of the 
violin, he artificiality and feminine incorrigibility of these 
Women is conveyed with wit, the little inconsequent ballet in 
fact of polite society in flirtation with personable art. The 
work is written around Maud Lloyd and Frank Staff, an 
extremely promising young dancer. Maud Lloyd would be an 
ornament to any theatre in the warld. She seems of late 
to have gathered the assurance—assurance in her own 
sybilline purity of line so curiously conjoined with a softness, 
a ductability—that characterises the dancer of mature 
distinction, 

ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 
“‘ The Green Pastures.” At the New Gallery 


Mr. Marc ConneE.ty’s black Biblical pageant has come to us 
with the best possible advertisement : the Lord Chamberlain's 
ban. It has lost’ nothing by being transferred to the screen, 
not so much as a line of dialogue, and the rather jerky suc- 
cession of short stage scenes is given smoothness and con- 
tinuity in the cinema. The author, too, in this version is 
able to emphasise the point of his narrative by bringing us 
back again and again to the Sunday school, where the black 
minister, Mr. Deshee, is explaining the Old Testament to the 
children, telling how the Lord (a black minister with a string 
tie) created man at a fish-fry in heaven; how the Lord 
banished Cain and preserved Noah ; how He brought a chosen 
people out of Egypt ; how He saw his prophet murdered in 
Babylon. Hollywood must be praised for the simplicity of 
the settings. Pharaoh’s throne-room, the king of Babylon’s 
court must have offered enormous temptations which have 
been admirably resisted. Moses performs his miracles under 
the dusty guild flags of a small church hall, and the prophet 
in Babylon is shot down by a smirking waiter at a scene of 
dingy revelry, based, in the mind of the preacher, on a 
long-ago visit to a cheap cabaret. 


Most people, I think, will find the film continuously enter- 
taining, if only intermittently moving. But it is a little 
absurd to class it, as some critics have done, with the mediaeval 
mystery plays. It is not only that pathos has taken the place 
of poetry, that the anonymous and popular playwrights had 
better words at their command than Mr. Connelly’s, and that 
“the five cent seegar, Lawd?” humour cannot take the 
place of ‘* Wode and wynde and watters wane,” but that those 
plays, like the cathedrals, were spontaneous expressions of 
popular belief. Mr. Connelly is a sophisticated writer trying 
to see through the eyes of a negro preacher. He is on the 
outside looking in. The result is occasionally patronising, too 
often quaint, and at the close of the film definitely false. For 
at the end Mr. Connelly deserts the Bible story and 
indulges in a little personal protestant mysticism, and I do 
not think the author of Duley, To the Ladies and Helen of Troy, 
N.Y. is naturally a mystic. He invents a character, Hezdrel, 
a soldier fighting to preserve Jerusalem from the Romans, 
whose prayers penetrate disturbingly to the ears of God after 
He has long given up the world in despair. God comes down 
among the smashed artillery and the dead and dying, and 
in the light of a camp fire encounters Hezdrel. ‘* He looks like 
the first man I made, but he ain't in no garden now.” It is an 
excellent melodramatic scene, but Mr. Connelly has quite 
forgotten the negro preacher and the Sunday school class. 
Hezdrel begins to teach God the quality of mercy and to 
explain to his Creator that He can only learn mercy through 
suffering, and so we proceed to the sentimental end when 
Gabriel, peering over Heaven's wall, reports to the Lord a 
man’s weary progress under a cross to Golgotha and God with 
His arms outstretched shares the suffering. The author of 
Dulcy has neatly, smartly and unsatisfactorily by-passed 
Christianity. 

But Mr. Connelly deserves praise for his ingenious pathos 
(though the theme of pity poor God might, perhaps, have a 
sentimental ring even to a black preacher) and his great 
technical dexterity. The Noah sequence is admirably 
dramatic when it is not too easily comic ; the dingy 
sexual drama played out beside the Ark under the rain- 
clouds, the jealous gangster with his razor blade and his 
cheap girl, the sudden heartless, passionless knifing, occupies 
only a very few feet of film, but it conveys the right snake-like 
air of incurable corruption. One may feel uneasy at 
Mr. Connelly’s humour and wonder whether the negro mind 
is quite so material, but he is extraordinarily successful with 
the two extremes of good and evil. Mr. Rex Ingram’s per- 
formance as De Lawd (he also plays Adam and Hezdrel) is 
very moving, whether he is presiding at a Paradisiacal fish-fry oz 
walking disillusioned through the evil world. Indeed this is as 
good a religious play as one is likely to get in this age from 


a practised New York writer. Grauam GREENE. 
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Music 
A Virtuoso-Musician 


THERE are two kinds of pianist—-the virtuoso and the musician. 
Or, since that division sounds too derogatory to the first 
kind, let us say that there are those who approach the music 
they play through their instrument, delighting in it for its 
own sake and in their command of it. Of this kind is Ignaz 
Friedman, who gave enormous pleasure to his audience 
at the Wigmore Hall the other day by the sheer beauty of 
his handling of pianoforte tone. I am not saying that 
Friedman is no musician. He has too keen a sense of rhythm, 
for all that his playing of Chopin’s Senata in B minor sounded 
oddly old-fashioned with its emphatic and rhetorical rubato, 
to be called unmusical. But it is not the musical thought 
that especially delights us when he plays; it is just the 
sound that he evokes from his instrument. 

The other kind of pianist regards his instrument simply as 
the vehicle for the music he plays. It is an accident, whether 
of education or peculiar physical aptitude, that he is a pianist 
at all. He might just as well be a violinist, a conductor 
or even a critic. Sometimes, like Sir Donald Tovey, he 
actually is. Conversely it would be as absurd to deny to 
these artists a technical command of their instrument as it 
would be to deny all musicianship to pianists like Paderewski, 
Horowitz or Friedman. But it is not their technical brilliance 
or their ability to produce entrancing tone that impresses 
the audiences of Schnabel or Sir Donald Tovey, though 
they may incidentally also ravish the ear in the process of 
giving concrete utterance to the musical thought of their 
composers. 

There is, however, yet a third and very small class of 
pianists—perhaps one or two in a generation—in whom 
technical and intellectual equipment are so evenly matched 
that they cannot be placed in either of the other two categories. 
Liszt was the greatest exemplar of the class. He evolved 
from pure virtuosity into a musician, and finally abandoned 
playing for serious composition, that is for the composition 
of musie that should be something more than a brilliant 
exploitation of pianoforte technique. 

The next virtuoso-musician was Feruccio Busoni, who 
likewise developed from a_ brilliant concert-pianist into a 
profound thinker who placed his technique at the service of the 
great music he chose to play. It is said that he desired to 
abandon his career as a pianist in order to devote himself to 
composition, but was prevented from doing so by financial 
considerations. One may doubt whether the urge was really 
strong enough; for poverty, which in his case would only 
have been comparative, has never been an obstacle to great 
artists like Mozart or Beethoven or Rembrandt, in whom 
the will to create has surmounted everything except death 
itself. Indeed, Busoni’s compositions are the work of cold 
intellect rather than of white-hot inspiration. That is at 
once their limitation and the source of their intcrest. 

Busoni passed on his qualities of mind and hand to one of 
his pupils, Egon Petri, who has recently made several appear- 
ances in London and has been playing a number of his master’s 
compositions for listeners to the radio. Petri combines a 
transcendent technique with the finest musical understanding, 
and he seems to have a quite indefatigable physique. I have 
heard him top up a performance of Becthoven’s ‘* Hammer- 
klavier”’ Sonata (Opus 106), which was so lucid that for once 
the music was completely intelligible and even convincing as 
pianoforte-writing, with a performance of Liszt’s Paganini 
Studies so scintillating that it was difficult to remain seated. 
He is one of the few pianists who can convince one of the 
musical value underlying Liszt’s bravura, even though he 
cannot conceal the vulgarities of sentiment that made one 
echo at the end of the “ Weinen Klagen” Variations the 
comment of Stanford upon the work of another Catholic 
composer—* Stinks of incense,” not to mention profaner 
perfumes. And if anyone asks for a supreme example of 
virtuoso-musicianship, let him listen to Petri playing the 
Paganini Variations, Brahms’ supreme contribution to 
pianoforte-musie as pianoforte-music. Have there ever 
issued from the instrument more delicious sounds than he 
produces in the quieter variations, with even an effect of 
rubato given to the glissandos, or a more leonine bravery in the 


loud ones—at least since Busoni died ? 
DyYNELEY HussEy. 


A L’Anglaise ! 
[D’un correspondant parisien) 


Tr ne s’agit pas uniquement de pommes de ‘terre, Bl s'ap; 
& nouveau de notre incompréhension de l’Angleterre, Pou 
le Frangais moyen Vindication “ pommes & langlaise» “4 
signifie pas seulement qu’elles sont cuites a eau; cle 

représente 4 ses yeux une différence radicale entre races 

Lui se targue d’étre gros mangeur de pain ; non pas P Anglais 

qui le remplace invariablement par des pommes de terre. 

En lespéce Pincompréhension est amusante ;_ il y a des eal 

ou elle peut ¢tre grave. 

Une récente chronique avait abordé cette question, Elle 
est redevenue d’actualité. En effet, le parlement discute 
de la nouvelle réglementation de la presse proposée par |e 
gouvernement & la suite du suicide de M. Roger Salengro, 
Préludant au dépdét de ce projet de loi, des communiqués 
assuraient que “le texte s‘inspire de la législation anglaise.” 
Or ce texte comporte deux parties. D’abord les délits de 
diffamation visant des hommes publics seraient  soustraits 
au jury pour ¢tre soumis au tribunal correctionnel. Ensuite 
Ja reponsabilité du directeur serait engagée et non pas 
seulement celle du gérant. L’intention est claire, Mais 
dans les communiqués on ne comprend pas bien si la référence 
a la loi anglaise se rapporte 4 Ja premiére partie, & la seconde, 
ou aux deux, Ceux qui connaissent TAngleterre ne sy 
trompent pas ; ils savent que trial by jury reste la régle outre. 
Manche. Mais la confusion subsiste dans lesprit de la majorité, 

Que peut faire, une minorité ¢clairée pour rectifier |e 
erreurs d’une forte majorité ignorante ? II y aurait 1a une 
oceasion d’apostolat des plus miéritoires. Mais, comme 
pour tous les apostolats, il faudrait y consacrer la majeure 
partie de son temps et de ses moyens. Et puis rien ne prouve 
que la majorité ignorante accepterait les rectifications de 
Yapétre. A en juger par certains indices, il y a lieu de croire 
tout le contraire. 

Il existe depuis quelque temps 4 Paris d’intéressantes 
réunions ot l'on communique les informations de la journée 
& un auditoire qui ensuite pose des questions pour amorcer 
une discussion générale. Ces jours-ci, dans une réunion de 
ce genre, on parlait beaucoup de l’Angleterre et de sa politique. 
Le directeur du débat répétait : ‘* Le gouvernement anglais 
dit ceci,” “le gouvernement anglais dit cela,” quand un 
auditeur s’exclama: ‘“ Le gouvernement anglais c’est une 
chose ; le peuple anglais c’est autre chose.” Il fut applaudi; 
on imposa silence & quelques protestataires. 

Lecteurs anglais, que pensez-vous de cela? Tandis que, 
fidéles & vos traditions de gouvernement, vous considérez 
qu’en Espagne le cabinet Caballero représente la volonté 
de la majorité, des Frangais restent convaincus que vous 
vivez vous-mémes sous un régime minoritaire. Comment 
détromper des gens bien intentionnés, mais bien ignorants, 
qui ne tolérent pas la contradiction ? ; 

Ce n’est pas tout. Au cours de cette réunion on vint a 
parler de l’'Intelligence Service. Vous ne pouvez imaginer la 
place qu’occupe l'Intelligence Service dans Tesprit des 
Frangais ;_ il parait, du reste, quwil en est de méme dans bien 
d’autres pays. Chez nous, en tout cas, on ne saurait compter 
tous les articles, tous les livres dans lesquels il figure, On 
le représente généralement comme une puissance occulte 
que lon retrouve dans les sphéres internationales derriére 
toute négotiation, toute intrigue, toute complication. C'est 
la version moderne de la “ perfide Albion ” de jadis. 

Or un autre interrupteur déclara: ‘ Le véritable pouvoit 
en Angleterre, ¢c’est I’'Intelligence Service qui le détient. A 
tel point que son chef posséde un clef—un clef en or—qui 
lui permet d’entrer chez le roi comme il veut.” Un sceptique 
hasarda: ‘‘ Pourquoi en or?” La réponse fut nette: 
‘** Comme signe de sa puissance!” Cela rappelle Victor Hugo, 
qui écrivit tant de sottises sur l’Angleterre. Cette clef 
d’or ne déparerait pas certains épisodes de Marie Tudor ou 
de Homme qui rit. 

Hugo écrivait ces oeuvres il y a un siécle. Depuis nous ne 
paraissons pas avoir appris & mieux connaitre lV Angleterre. 
Comment y remédier ? Ot sont les apétres ? Et comment 
les encourager ? Il y a certes des hommes de bonne volonté. 
Comment les grouper? Devant cent personnes qui ne 





veulent pas entendre, que peut le contradicteur isolé ? Ea 
cette occurrence, de guerre lasse il fila... & Danglaise. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tree Worshippers 
About six hundred tree worshippers (if they all did as 
they were bid) assembled in the Guildhall and listened to a 


succession of very sentimental—very rightly sentimental— 
hes. You might have thought that the Guildhall 


itself and the crypt with its branching roof were spaces 
ina wood. ‘The “ tricks of art that builders learned of trees ” 
appeared in the delicate tracery and the domed roof. The 
end in view, of course, was to persuade everyone in any 
authority to commemorate the Coronation by planting a 
tree or trees. The committee, led by the Marquess of Lothian, 
has not been content with this single temporal endeavour. 
It has overflowed into general propaganda on behalf of 
potany in general, especially for the young school-child 
poth in town and country. The ambition is worthy, but 
for the time being the Coronation scheme is perhaps enough. 
* * * * 


Life Statistics 

The experts on trees, who have been co-operating, have 
given some rare information about the comparative longevity 
of trees. Some, as we all know, are old at a hundred years 
and some still very young at two hundred. Such long life 
js not correlated with size: some dwarfs and some giants 
last long. Good examples of rather rarer trees about which 
most of us know too little are the catalpa which is fairly 
small and the tulip tree which grows to an imposing height 
and girth. Both are long-lived. Both are beautiful in 
flower as in leaf and general grace. One of the best tulips, 
perhaps, in England, is about two hundred years old—as 
is probable and stands sentimental beside a lovely house 
built near a farmhouse made famous by Charles Lamb. 
Other houses near by have specimens almost as fine. It 
does not grow too slowly to deprive its first planter of the 
pleasure (which may be great) of watching growth. I know 
one pretty sizeable tree of twenty-nine years of age in a 
Kent garden. Plant more tulip trees, and catalpas, seems 
good advice of advantage not only to posterity. 

* * * * 

Public Fruit Trees 

An educational authority, by whose side I sat at the Guild- 
hall, scoffed at the idea of planting fruit trees at the roadside. 
He knew too much of the British boy to doubt what would 
happen to the fruit. In Germany most of the crop from road- 
side fruit trees is gathered by the municipalities and is in 
some districts considerable. The Germans are perhaps the 
most obedient people in the world: they refrain from doing 
what they are told not to do; but education and the wise 
direction of public opinion may do much in less strictly dis- 
ciplined countries. How effective have proved the delightfully 
worded, and rhymed, notices about litter in Holland. If, as 
is likely, fruit trees are planted in this planting season, I hope 
the crab apple will find a place, if only on the score of its 
longevity, of which I have seen no mention. 

* * * * 


Bad Varieties 

Variety is important as well as species in any planting 
scheme. I quoted the other day evidence of the lasting harm 
done by the general planting of a poor variety of the walnut. 
A yet better example is to be seen in the elms that are the 
commonest tree and typical of the English landscape. <A 
number have been hit by a fell disease, and alarm has been 
general among both specialists and the general public. Elms 
in England are of many sorts, several of them named from their 
alleged place of origin. There are the Irish elm, the Dutch 
elm, the Cornish elm, not to mention that other tree the 
Wych elm or “ Huntingdonshire oak.” Some botanists who 
have studied the elm malady (spread and encouraged by that 
curious creature the bark beetle) have come to believe that the 
Cornish elm is more or less immune, while the Dutch elm is 
particularly sensitive. Such points are literally of vital 
importance to all planters of trees. 

* * * % 

A Clump Pattern 

We are urged to plant single trees, avenues, clumps and 
fringe treés not only to roads but to that newly named 
feature, ‘“ parkways,” a rather more claborate and con- 
sciously designed thing than the common rural pathway. 


Nothing is said of any definite pattern that should mark 
the historical occasion. Would it not be a good idea to 
suggest a clump pattern to the public? The “Men of the 
Trees? I believe are suggesting for use in their own scheme 
that the clumps should be of a shield pattern, with perhays 
particular sorts of trees planted at particular points in the 
pattern thus 


The idea is at least a pretty one. 
* * * * 
Clumped Dumps 
Years ago, near Aberdare, the question of concealing and 
decorating coal “ tips’? and other heaps of shale and refuse 
was investigated; and subsequent experiments proved 
more successful than was expected. A good many trees, 
including the horse chestnut, and bushes grew very well 
on the tips and their leaves and roots created a humus which 
made the most barren-looking tip fertile. The dumps of 
urban refuse scattered about the country are much richer 
in plant food. You find on them all manner of surprising 
plants, trees and bushes, which include (in my own experi- 
ence) virginia creeper, Senna bushes, apple trees, oaks, 
thorns, tomatoes, sunflowers and much besides, but so far 
as trees are concerned the deserted part of the dump is 
usually seized upon by the elder, a bush-tree that has the 
gift of destroying all rivals. The size and number of these 
at least indicate the power of cinders and such material to give 
trees the chemicals that they need. A good clump or small 
wood on a dump is twice blessed. It both makes beauty and 
destroys ugliness. 
* * * * 
Feeding Dates 
When winter approaches birds seem to put off devouring 
particular foods till particular dates. For example: in my 
garden they did not touch the fruit of the barberies till after 
the third week of November. Then they fell to on the 
Berberis Wilsonae. It is the loveliest thing in the winter 
garden, a bright, cheerful red in both berry and leaf, which 
match to perfection. It is now past one part of its beauty, 
but more than a half remains. Other berried shrubs will 
have their dates. As a rule the hollies are eaten among 
the last. 
* * * * 
Pigeon and Owl 
Inquests, both anatomical and other, into the utilitarian 
qualities of our birds go on continuously with results that 
are not altogether expected. Among farmers, who were 
at one time highly prejudiced against the bird, the little 
owl grows whiter and the pigeon, always regarded as enemy 
number one, grows yet blacker. Against this latter enemy 
a common day or week of destruction has been fixed between 
those august bodies the National Farmers’ Union and the 
Landowners’ Association. A concerted attack is to be made 
on the eve of St. Valentine (of all dates), when doubtless 
many thousands will be shot. Nearly all the victims will be 
foreigners. Pigeons stream over the North Sea into this 
hospitable island, even before Northern winters become 
severe ; and the amount of turnip tops and clover and even 
Brussels sprouts that they will consume is scarcely credible. 
The generalisation may be ventured that among birds the 
vegetarian is the encmy, and the earnivore the friend, 
* * * * 
A Maligned Climate 
We live in a much-maligned climate. Swallows were here 
on November 7th. Beautiful bouquets of roses are being 
picked, besides a host of other flowers. The autumn-sowa 
grain crops seldom looked better and a bumper crop of apples 
is not even yet completely cleared in bitter-sweet orchards of 
the West. All this after one of the worst summers and 
autumns in the records is not so bad for a northern clime. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


————S 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week’ 


> paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tur Sprcraror.] 


ARMS FOR SPAIN 

[To the Editor of Tak Specraror.] 
Sin,—There is an anomaly in the Spanish question of which 
some explanation seems required. While the British govern- 
ment is taking new legislative powers to prevent the carrying 
of munitions to Spanish ports by British ships, it seems to be 
determined to refuse to use its existing powers to prevent 
the violation in favour of the insurgents of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, 1870. That measure, re-enacting earlier 
provisions of 1819, contains a prohibition of any British 
subject going on board any ship with a view of quitting the 
King’s dominions with intent to accept any commission or 
engagement in the military or naval service of any foreign 
State at war with a friendly State, and the definition of 
‘*‘ foreign State” is deliberately so framed as to strike at 
rebels. It has been definitely reported that several bodies 
of men have left English ports, avowedly to serve with the 
rebels against the Spanish government, which is recognised 
by His Majesty, but there is no evidence that any action has 
been taken by His Majesty’s government to deal with their 
movements. 

The only excuse which suggests itself is that the rebels 
are held not to be at war, because the British Government 
has not accorded them the status of belligerents. But this 
view cannot possibly be accepted. The term “at war” 
clearly refers simply to a de facto condition ; it is absurd to 
suppose that the statute was confined to cases where the 
rebels were recognised as belligerents, an interpretation which 
would gravely diminish its value. 

As regards the application to the Dominions of provisions 
similar to those of the Merchant Shipping (Carriage of Muni- 
tions to Spain) Bill one difficulty should be noted. As the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, has not been adopted in 
Australia or New Zealand, it is difficult to say if legislation by 
these Dominions would be effective in view of the restrictions 
which still remain as regards the effect extra-territorially of 
their legislation. Even as regards Canada, the Union of 
South Africa, and the Irish Free State which have full legisla- 
tive power, the difficulty of enforcing their legislation remains 
unsolved. It is curious also to find the Dominions Secretary 
saying that it is unnecessary to consult the Dominions as to 
British legislation unless it is going to affect the Dominions, 
when the legislation in question affected merchant shipping, 
a matter which has always been regarded as one of common 
interest on which no part of the Commonwealth should legislate 
without regard to the interests of other parts.—I am, &e., 

University of Edinburgh. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of THe SrectTator.] 

Sir,—Captain Powell's violent attack in your last issue on the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches, with its talk of 
** idols,” ** images,” and ‘* idolatrous processions *’ seems an 
odd throw-back to the militant Protestantism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when insulting other people’s 
religions was a favourite pastime of our rude forefathers. 
Is it worth while to quote at us diatribes against ecclesiastical 
images uttered by Augustine, Lactantius and Ambrose ? 

As to the Eucharist being celebrated on Italian war tanks, 
presumably there was no other place handy at the time. It 
seems to me about the most harmless use to which I have yet 
heard of tanks being put ; and anyhow surely proves nothing 
about the attitude of the Roman Church towards war. 

But Captain Powell’s oddest comment is on ‘* the Anglo- 
Catholic intention to bring the English Church once again 
under Roman obedience.” I wonder if he has ever met an ~ 
Anglo-Catholic, and if he is really not aware of their firm and 
jealous opposition to the Romanclaims. He might take in The 
Church Times for a while ; he would be considerably enlightened. 

It is an interesting symptom of our quarrelsome age, if 
rude religious controversy is coming in again. But, speaking 


us a detached onlooker, I feel that a trifle more of polish would 
make it more edifying.—Yours, &c., 


Rose Macaubay, 





[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I fear that Capt. Powell is becoming irreleyan 
Having set out to show that the reason for twent ieth-century 
Communism lies in the Church’s failure to grant liberty to 
her subjects to read the Bible, and having been given 
abundant evidence to prove that this is not the case, he 
calmly ignores my letter and falls back on a proclamation 
of a local synod in the early thirteenth century. Really! 

Has Capt. Powell heard of the Waldensian heresy ? Is he 
aware that much of its initial success was due to ignorant 
or malicious “ interpretations ” of the letter of the Bible 
and that, in the circumstances, the laity had to be protected 
against themselves by what, at first sight, seems an arbitrary 
decision? But Capt. Powell, being a military man, wil] 
appreciate the importance of censorship. 

As to ‘* mariolatry,” ‘* image-worship ” and the rest, | 
will ask one question. In addressing Mayors by the title 
of * Worshipful,” does Capt. Powell intend to pay them 
that homage and worship which is due to God alone? Once 
and for all, Catholics do not adore Our Lady or the Saints, 
They pay them a special form of respect, as representative 
of persons worthy of the highest reverence and homage, 
But every Catholic child is taught in his catechism: “ We 
do not pray to relics or images, for they can neither see, nor 
hear, nor help us.””. Why must Catholics be regarded as at 
once monsters of duplicity and portents of mental deficiency ? 
—Yours, &e., THOMAS CORBISHLEY, SJ, 

Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


° 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In reply to Captain Powell’s last letter. I have seen 
one photograph of a priest saying Mass on a tank, and it 
looked like a fake. Those of your readers who have read that 
remarkable book, Waugh in Abyssinia, will remember Mr, 
Waugh’s account of the dishonest tricks of Press photographers, 

There is nothing to my knowledge in Canon Law against 
Mass being said on a tank, provided the necessary reverence 
could be observed, but I think the latter is doubtful. Mass 
is, of course, said daily on battleships belonging to most 
countries. 

Father D’Arcy explained the neutral attitude of the 
Holy See to the Abyssinia war, and gave the reasons for it, 
but Captain Powell has ignored his letter. Later, Mr. Cor- 
bishley wrote, showing that Captain Powell’s attacks on 
Catholicism, besides being silly and in regrettable taste, were 
culpably inaccurate, but Captain Powell has not had the good 
manners to apologise. 

As regards the attitude of the Church to the Spanish 
question, the Holy Father is the spokesman of the Church, 
and his speech at Castel Gandolfo on September 14th was 
a model of charity and moderation. Copies can be bought for 
twopence from the Catholic Truth Society. 

It is noteworthy that the Pope has not said a word against 
the devoutly Catholic Basques, who have to my mind mis- 
guidedly thrown in their lot with Madrid, and in regard to the 
defenders of the Church he described their task as * both 
difficult and dangerous, because the labour and difficulty of 
defence too easily make it go beyond bounds and render it not 
fully justifiable; and further, intentions less pure, selfish 
interests and mere party feeling may just as easily enter in to 
cloud and change the morality of and responsibility for what 
is being done.” 

Speaking of the Reds, he announced his intention to pray for 
them, “that the serene vision of truth will return to their 
minds, and will reopen their hearts to the desire and quest in 
brotherly love for the real common good.” 

On my part this correspondence must now cease. I am 
sure your patient readers are as sick of it as I am.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, CLONMORE. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[This correspondence must now be regarded as at an end.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 
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MR. WELLS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sia, —Y our criticism of my paper on a World Encyclopaedia, 
read to the Royal Institution, and.available as a pamphlet 
ublished by the Hogarth Press, and also. as a. supplement 
to Nature—I supply these references because you give no 
indication of the source of the material you are criticising— 
yould be more helpful if your reviewer had not completely 
misinterpreted the essence of my proposal. He accuses 
me of wanting an intellectual class, a non-existent class, to 
rule the world. In my paper I did my utmost to anticipate 
that sort of misconception. With emphasis, with repetitions, 
| tried to make it clear even to the most stupidly resistent 
mind, that I did not imagine anything of the sort was possible. 
J insisted there was no scientific élite capable of government. 
| thought at the time I was over-elaborating that point. 
Throughout I was discussing the practicability of making 
contemporary knowledge and thought readily and universally 
accessible. ‘Ilo every class. To everyone. Your reviewer's 
lack of grasp upon contemporary mental conditions is shown 
by his saying, with an air of triumphant refutation ; ‘* he does 
not mean that the Encyclopaedia should transcribe, in clear 
and understandable language, the Nazi, the Japanese, the 
British, the American, the Communist views of society 
which are indeed the ruling concepts of our time, but rule 
only as the gods in Valhalla who fought continually with 


themselves.” That, of course, is exactly what I do want 
done. I want to bring these poor pretences of cultural 


systems together and strip them bare in a bright light against 
the broad facts of social biology. 

The Open Conspiracy at which your reviewer sncers is 
essentially a conspiracy to illuminate. He sneers because 
he has probably read nothing about it, or read about it in 
the same slovenly and selective manner that characterises 
his account of my paper. My statement of the idea of the 
Open Conspiracy has always been perfectly clear. All 
educated men who think clearly and frankly belong to the 
open conspiracy and cannot help but belong to it. They 
conspire as a crystal crystallises. Those mystical ‘ others ” 
who, according to your reviewer, without science and ordered 
intelligence, are going to “ give’ the world a social order, 
are ccnsolation phantoms of his imagination. No social 
order can spring out of mental disorder and pretentious 
ignorance. ‘There is no hope for the world without a strenuous 
mental renascence. I wish he had expanded a little more 
cbout those mystical ‘* others’ who without knowledge or 
orderly ideas are going to save the world. Is it Buchmanism, 
by any chance he has in mind, or the profound and secretive 
Uspensky, or Major Douglas or the Praying Nuns of Little 
Hinton, or what ?—Yours faithfully, H. G. WELLS. 

13 Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W.1. 

[1. Our article was not a review ; if it had been, reference 
to the book reviewed would have been given. It was a dis- 
cussion of a lecture given to the Royal Institution—as was 
clearly stated. 

2. A long extract from Mr. Wells’ paper, giving his own 
definition of the nature and purpose of the World Encyclo- 
paedia, was embodied in the article. 

3. There was no more of a sneer in the reference to 
Mr. Wells’ Open Conspiracy than in the reference to “ that 
admirable book, The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind.” 
—Ep. The Spectator.| 


COUNT SFORZA AND LOCARNO 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 

Sir,—Back from the Mediterranean I see only today Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s letter concerning a passage of my 
recent book, Europe and Europeans, where I say that ** when 
Stresemann communicaied to the British Foreign Oifice, in 
February, 1925, the draft of the plan which later became the 
Locarno Pact, Sir Austen discarded it as of no importance,” 
&e. (page 93 of the London edition). 

Sir Austen writes that I have been misinformed. My main 
informant was my old friend, Ambassador von Hoesch. 
When Hoesch told the Wilhelmstrasse (he did so more than 
once, at least while he remained in Paris) that ‘ it is easier 
to come to an understanding with the French than with 
friends of the French,” he was probably comparing in his 


mind Sir A. Chamberlain’s first impression with the warm 
reception he had received at once from Edouard Herriot. 

Hoesch’s confidences are amply confirmed by a British 
authority, Lord D’Abernon, who was then Ambassador to 
Berlin, and who wrote in his Diary that Stresemann’s proposal 
““met with so chilly a reception in London that it was nearly 
killed on the spot.” 

The honesty and sincerity of Sir Austen’s intentions are, of 
course, not being questioned. I merely fear that then, as in 
other cases, he did not feel sufficiently certain of the immense 
force which a generous idea of real peace may carry. We saw 
it, by the way, not only in London, even in the final 
phase of the Locarno negotiations. , 

The artificiality of so many post-War treaties and con- 
ferences—including, of course, the 1986 creations—is derived 
from this one fact: that they have been and are based on 
democratic ideals, but that their promoters at the same time 
meekly seek the “ collaboration * of régimes for which to hate 
and fight all democratic ideals is a vital necessity.—Truly 
yours, SFORZA, 

Brussels, 31, rue de la Vanne. 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR? 
[To the Editor of Tux: Specrator.] 
Sir,—In a letter to the Editor of The Spectator a man, calling 
himself ‘* Expertus,” tries to correct “at least three mis- 
statements ” in my previous article on the question: ‘* Is 
Germany preparing war?” I am afraid his own knowledge 
is rather insuflicient. 

(a) Why should the dij:lomatiec correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, when estimating the total 
military strength of Germany at 1,200,000 men, be a greater 
authority than Count d’Ormesson who thinks a figure of 900,000 
is sufficient to impress public opinion? Neither I or 
* Expertus ” or any French or English journalist is in the 
position to give correct figures. I therefore repeat my 
suggestion: ask your military attachés, or, when you are 
M.P., ask the Minister for War! <A real expert will know 
that the military service in Germany has been increased 
to two years largely because the present “ Jahrgang” is 
below the normal standard owing to the considerable decrease 
in the birth-rate of the same. 

(b) My quotation of the Moscow wireless station is per- 
fectly correct. The actual saying was that the Red Army 
“is ready to invade Germany” to turn her Communist. 
Whilst I admit that a saying of sucha kind is rather foolish, 


I cannot agree with ‘* Expertus’’ when he suggests my 
English reader were a fool if he should believe me. Certainly 


this is a piece of stupid Moscow propaganda, underestimating 
the mental strengths of an average German, but still it is 
a fact. 

(c) Again, “ Expertus”’ is ill advised to state, with all 
signs of bad temper, that Herr Hitler has written the second 
volume of Mein Kampf,-** comprising all his statements on 
foreign policy,” after his release from imprisonment. The 
fact is that the two volumes of the book have been written 
in all essential parts in Landsberg, that is to say in prison. 
It is, by the way, equally wrong to say that Herr Hitler 
personally owns the Eher Verlag (the publishing company) 
and it is hardly generous to. suggest, without proofs, that 
the leader of the Reich makes his policy a good private 
business. 

** Expertus ” speaks “ of one of the grossest fabrications 
that are left on record.” ‘* Ever since coming to power Hitler 
himself and his agents have over and over again propagated 
all over the world, but never within their country, the same 
falsification that has again been rendered by Herr Kircher.” 

Well, this accusation sounds formidable, but to answer 
it I need only to ask my British readers whether they have 
heard, for instance, of the famous interview given by Herr 
Hitler to the well-known French politician Bertrand de 
Jouvenel ? It’was published in Paris Midi on February 28th, 
1936, and reprinted all the world over—and in every single 
German newspaper! On this occasion Adolf Hitler said 
himself : 

‘“When I wrote Mein Kampf I was in prison. It was the time 
in which the French troops occupied the Ruhrgebiet. -It was the 
moment of greatest tension between our two countries . 
would contempt myself if, in case of a conflict I would not, first of 
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all, feel as a German. But today there is no more reason for a 
conflict. You want that I correct my book as an author does who 
publish a new Edition of his works. But I am not an author, I 
am a politician. My correction is my Foreign Policy (Meine Berich- 
tigungen nahme ich in meiner Aussenpolitik vor) which aims at an 
understanding with France. If I succeed with a Franco-German 
understanding, this will be a correction worthy of myself. My 
correction I write in the big book of history.” : 
So much on “ falsifications,’” so much on ‘ Expertus.”°— 
Yours faithfully, Rupo.r Kircner. 


DESIDERATA IN MEDICINE 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 

Sir,—Sir Walter Langdon Brown’s article in your Christmas 
number—* Desiderata in Medicine *’—will claim the attention 
of everybody interested in hospital management. To the 
Children’s Hospital from which I write, his comment on 
Hippocrates’ pleasant island site in contrast with ‘ crowded 
centres ” is particularly encouraging. 

Nearly two years ago the modernisation of this Hospital 
became imperative. Acting on the advice of its medical 
committee the Board determined, while retaining its out- 
patient department and sufficient emergency beds in Shadwell, 
to transfer the main hospital to the country, and its enthusiasm 
was stimulated by Mr. Garton’s gift of a house and estate at 
Banstead within an easy motor run of the present building. 

The house, with additions, will serve for a nurses’ home 
and an administrative biock. The design of the new hospital 
reveals a long three-storeyed building with a southerly 


aspect, and the baleony space achieved by the stepping, 


back of each story behind the other offers every patient the 
maximum amount of sun. 

Further, the acreage available has made it possible for 
the Board to provide (a) its own isolation block for patients 
who develop infectious illness in the hospital, (b) a con- 
valescent home in the same grounds, and thus assure its 
patients a continuity of treatment under the same doctors 
during illness and convalescence. 

The Duchess of York laid the foundation stone in July; 
building is expected to start in the new year, and when it is 
complete I venture to think that both as regards site and 
structure it need fear no comparison from those foreign 
sanatoria which Sir Walter mentions in his article. I might 
even go a step further and say that when the whole estab- 
lishment is completed, with its opportunities for research 
(especially child nutrition) and its mental and physical training 
for convalescents, we can look forward to a revival of Hippo- 
crates’ pleasant island.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD PENTON, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 
The Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children, 

Shadwell, London, E. 1. 


THE CLERGY, THE ARTICLES AND TRUTH 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecratror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Gedge’s case for the binding character of each 
Article and every part thereof breaks down on the events 
of 1865. In that year, as a result of a revision of the Canons 
by Convocation, the form of assent was changed. Pre- 
viously subscription had involved assent to the third article 
of Whitgift’s Three Articles of 1583. This contained the 
aflirmation “I... believe all the Articles (of the 89) to 
be agreeable to the Word of God.” Since 1865 the relevant 
words in the form run as follows: * I assent to the 39 Articles 
of Religion and the Book of Common Prayer and of ordering 
of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. I believe the doctrine of 
the Church of England therein set forth to be agreeable to 
the Word of God.” It would hardly be going too far to 
say that one of the objects of the revision was to bring help 
to the tender consciences of Mr. Gedge,’ his predecessors 
and successors, and’ to render his contributions to The 
Spectator unnecessary. 

His questions to me inevitably suffer through being put 
without reference to the one true background of discussion, 
namely, the change that has taken place. Briefly my reply 
to them is: 

(1) Yes; the form of assent contemplates the Articles as 
a whole, and not in their 39 divided parts; assent is not 
given to each of the parts. I take exception to Mr. Gedge’s 
intreduction of the anisleading phrase ‘* mystic-meaning.”* 





(2) To this second question, which is put very loosely tl 
answer is that everyone must judge for himself what 
involved in the assent. I do not pretend to lay : 
precise rule of interpretation. ; 

(3) Here the difference in our approaches to the whole 
question is most obvious. Mr. Gedge takes Particulay 
Articles, which in whole or in part he does not believe. and 
asks whether he should declare his assent to them, The 
answer is ** No,” if they were put to him in the way he ASSUME 
But as his assumption is wrong, the question in the form 
in which he puts it does not arise. 

(4) Mr. Gedge’s comparison between assent to all the 
propositions in my letter and assent to the Articles js oy, 
that I cannot allow. The legal character of the act 
assent to the Articles puts it in a different category froy, 
an assent which has no such legal context. I may add tha 
the introduction of the word “all” begs the question, eye 
if the comparison be admitted. 

I am sorry that Mr. Gedge should continue to think that 
in certain circumstances he would be a liar. I think fe 
is unduly hard on himself. But however that may be, it jc 
much more serious that he should involve his brethren jn 
this offence. It is improbable that he is right. 

May I suggest, in conclusion, that Mr. Gedge’s plain men 
and spades do not help discussion but confuse it ? —Yoyys 
faithfully, J. K. Mozury. 

83 Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 
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STEEL PLANT IN CARDIFF 

| To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.| 
Sir,—-I owe an apology to Mr. Hollings and Messrs. Guest, 
Keen, Baldwin's Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. The figures for the 
output and personnel of the Cardiff works of the company 
which I gave in my article seemed startling to me. but as I 
had them from what should have been an authoritative source, 
I did not check them up with the company as I ought to have 
done. 

However, even though the works only produce 50 per cent, 
more output with 25 per cent. fewer men than the old Dowlais 
works, my general point regarding rationalisation remains 
unaffected.—- Yours faithfully, 



















































































H. Powys Greenwoor, 
Brooks's, St. James's Strect, S.W.1. 




















OIL FROM COAL 

|To the Editor of Tne Speecraror.] 
Sir,— Mr. H. Powys Greenwood advocates for the distressed 
area in South Wales oil from coal plants as a means of relief, 
One wonders if he has any knowledge of the technical difli- 
culties of oil from coal plants. The Institute of Fuel held a 
discussion on this subject last February, from which TF abstract 
the following : 

* Pressure Hydrogenation of raw coal. The process was described 

as a brilliant technical achievement, but on the basis of 4,000 
workers and miners employed the subsidy amounted to £375 per 
annum per man based on the present 8d. preference per gallon 
allowed.” 
It is still too early to give the ultimate cost until sufficient 
experience has been gained to permit the calculation of a 
proper depreciation factor, which must inevitably be great in 
high-pressure plant of this description. On a subsidy cost of 
over £7 per week per man employed, it shows the difficulties 
of hydrogenation of raw coal. Until the Billingham plant has 
been run a suflicient length of time for experience to enable 
the engineers and chemists to work the plant up to maximum 
efficiency the subsidy of over £7 per week per man on a further 
plant could not be justified when it is evident that such a 
subsidy could find employment for a larger number of men 
on other subsidised work. Surely a minimum of 3 men could 
be put on a job if over £7 per week subsidy was permissible. 

Professor Bone is reported as having said on the question of 
low-temperature earbonisation : 

** There were so many serious obstacles to our rapid and eveni ually 
great extension of low temperature carbonisation that it could not 
be reckoned seriously as a solution of the problem.” 



















































































In face of this evidence is it not too early to talk of oil from 
coal as the salvation of the distressed mining areas, and likely 
to lead to false hopes ?—Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Warrraker. 
Weaponness, Manor Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Gir, 1 cannot accept as “natural” an interpretation which 
is q reductio ad absurdum, of all forms of argument the easiest. 
the appeal of the philosophers cited by Mr. Mozley, Herbert 
er, John Mill and Bertrand Russell, is to the reasoning 


Spencer, : . 
faculties of mature minds; perhaps that is why they have 
go little influence. They represent a school of thought that 


existed in every and flourished in most ages, contem- 
poraneously with religious belief. The fool who ‘ said in his 
heart ‘There is no God’ ” can seldom have refrained in any 
qge from saying it aloud, and has generally been free to 
proclaim his faith in a negative. 

The Blasphemy Acts remain in full force on the Statute 
Book, contemporaneously with the enjoyment by public 
speakers (not in * uniform ”) of freedom of speech to those 
who will listen.—Your obedient servant, 

ARNOLD WILSON. 

Wynches, Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. 


has 


HENRY GLADSTONE 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
sin-—The papers at Hawarden Castle contain abundant 
evidence in Mr. Wyllie’s own writing that the facts of Henry 
Gladstone's recall from the Calcutta firm of Gladstone,Wyllie 
and Company were as stated by me in my memoir, Gladstone 
of Hawarden, even though disputed by Miss Helen C. Stewart. 
Wvllie had never approved Henry Gladstone’s admission to 
the firm on the ground that it was already overstaffed, and 
as soon as Robertson Gladstone (brother of the Prime 
Minister) was dead he recalled him from India. For Henry 
Gladstone’s work in the firm he professed the highest regard. 
There is no more to it than that, and Miss Stewart need not 
feel called on to defend her father’s honour for he does not 
enter the story and is not mentioned in my account. 
Towards the end of his life Mr. Wyllie acknowledged his 
mistake, and I can only regret that Miss Stewart has seen 
fit to query my plain record of fact in the manner of her 
letter.—[ am, Sir, «&e., Ivor Tuomas. 
l6a John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


LORD HAIG 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sim,—I wish to thank you for the dignified and emphatic 
protest which, in reviewing Mr. Lloyd George's latest volume 
of War Memories, you utter against that gentleman's renewed 
attacks on the character of Lord Haig. Lord Haig’s character 
does not require vindication ; it is a rock against which the 
waves of obloquy beat in vain. But it is not amiss that those 
of us who knew him intimately, and for whom his character 
was an open book, should take our stand on the things which 
we know, and proclaim that Mr. Lloyd George’s presentation 
bears no relation to the truth as we know it. As for the 
alleged ** panic” preceding the appointment of Foch as 
Generalissimo, I may add one word of personal testimony for 
what it is worth. On that critical Sunday, March 24th, 1918, 
at the close of which he telegraphed to London asking that 
the Secretary for War and the C.I.G.S. should come over 
immediately, I lunched quietly with him, and earlier in the 
day I had had a conversation of peculiar intimacy with him 
before Divine Service ; and I can assert that, whatever panic 
there may have been in others, there was none in him. He 
Was perfectly steady, perfectly resolute; and as usual his 
steadiness and resolution spread to others. It was as if he 
already saw clearly what would have to be done, and was 
prepared to do it. 
GEORGE S. DUNCAN, 

Chaplain to the Forces, G.H.Q., France, 

St. Marys College, St. Andrews. 1915-1919. 


A BAFFLING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR. | 
Sik.~-Can a woman be a mother, until she has borne her child ? 
Ifnot, how can a mother be a pregnant woman ? (p. 933, col. 1). 
Yours obediently, PUZZLED. 
{Mothers who have borne more than one child are not 
unknown,—Ep, The Spectator.| 


MR. YEATS’S ANTHOLOGY 


[To the Editor of Tue SprecTatTor.]| 

Sir,—In a review of The Oxford Book of Modern Verse in The 
Spectator of November 20th Mr. Hayward writes “ Kipling 
and Pound are poorly represented because the Clarendon 
Press would not pay for their work.” The book has been 
immensely expensive because all the contents are copyright. 
As I had a fixed sum for payment of authors I decided on my 
own responsibility that I could not afford more of these 
expensive writers.— Yours, 


W. B. Yeats. 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—It was amusing to read Mr. W. J. Turner’s protest against 
your criticism of The Oxford Book of Modern Verse. Of course, 
one realises that a two-column opening review in your Christ- 
mas Number, by such a distinguished critic as Mr. John 
Hayward, is insufficient attention to pay to an anthology 
in which Mr. Turner shares pride of place with Miss Edith 
Sitwell. But I confess I was surprised at the line of Mr. 
Turner's attack. He seems to have been particularly annoyed 
by your reviewer’s suggestion that the anthology should 
more properly have been called Mr. Yeats’s Book of Modern 
Verse. Yet only a short while ago Mr. Turner himself was 
waxing eloquent, in another periodical, on the subject of 
anthologists who presume to claim that their selections 
bear some relation to an accepted standard of merit. Mr. 
Turner pooh-poohed the existence of any such standard and 
insisted that anthologies merely reflect the personal taste of 
their compilers. Why then does he object to the suggestion 
that the Oxford Book really only reflects Mr. Yeats’s peculiar 
predilections ? The explanation, it seems, is that whereas 
Mr. Yeats admires Mr. Turner's verse, neither of the antholo- 
gists whose selections Mr. Turner pronounced as purely per- 
sonal thought his work worth including. Moreover, whether 
or not an admiration for Mr. Turner be accepted as the 
criterion of an anthology’s authoritativeness, is Mr. Turner 
himself quite the person from whom the observation should 
have come ?—Yours faithfully, 
I. M. Parsons. 
25 Victoria Square, S.W. 1. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.| 
Sir,—Eleven of A. E. Housman’s poems were included by 
“dwin Markham in his anthology, The Book of Modern 
English Poetry, 1830-1934. 
Another exception to Mr. Sparrow's statement.—Yours 
faithfully, JANET WHITNEY. 


Westtown, Penna. 
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By PROFESSOR E. N. 


Ir is related that a Manchester councillor of other days, 

dilating on the disadvantages of education, remarked in 

support of his views, ‘** Years ago there was a little boy called 

Joey Thomson at school here, who was always top of his 

form, and took all the prizes, and who’s ever heard of Joey 

Thomson since?’’? As a matter of fact Joey Thomson of 

Cheetham, Manchester, became Sir Joseph John Thomson, 

affectionately known to all Cambridge men, and to most 

others, as “J. J.,” who may justly be called, if any one 
man can claim the title, the father of modern physics. I well 

remember that, when I went to work at Heidelberg in 1910, 

the first question asked in the laboratory was whether I knew 

J. J. (or I. I., as they called him) Thomson, and when, inter- 

preting the word.** knew” in a liberal sense, I replied that I 

did, I felt that I had done something to establish myself as a 

physicist among my fellow researchers. The Master, Master 

of Trinity College as well as Master of his science, reaches 
the age of eighty in a few days, and has celebrated the occasion 
by publishing his reminiscences. 

It is a full life on which he looks back. An undergraduate 

at Trinity, under the Mastership of the legendary W. H. 
Thompson, when Stokes, Cayley and Adams, each a: giant, 
were active in instructing as well as in inventing, using the 
word in its old sense, and when queer characters abounded ; 
Fellow of Trinity at the age of twenty-three ; Cavendish 
Professor of Physics at the age of twenty-seven; already 
famous as a mathematician in 1897, when he made known 
the first of his classic experimental researches which established 
the existence and properties of the electron; leader of the 
most famous school of physical research in the world from 
that date until his retirement from the Cavendish Professorship 
in 1918, and since then Master of Trinity ;-a well-known and 
well-loved figure in America; an active member of the 
Board of Inventions and Research during the War; the 
friend of nearly every celebrated intellect in Cambridge 
and of many out of it. Through all this J. J. moves not as 
the man of science of the popular story, strange and aloof, 
but a figure keenly interested in his fellow men, in athletics, 
in physical investigations, in educational policy, and, above 
everything, in all that concerns his dear University and 
dearer College, in its history, its traditions and its reforms. 

The book opens with a description of early days in 
Manchester, in particular of Owen’s College, the small beginning 
from which the flourishing University of Manchester sprang. 

Small as it was, there were great men there, Osborne Reynolds, 
Roseoe, Balfour Stewart, names still revered by men of 
science, and J. J. gives us a living picture of their work and 
personalities. We pass on to Cambridge, with the great figures 
of sixty years ago and the manners of other times, concerning 
which we must quote one anecdote, “I got an illustration 
of the change which had come about, in a conversation I 
had with a bootmaker early in the century. I said I hoped 
trade was good. ‘No, Sir,’ he said, ‘it is not. Things 
are very different now from what they were when you were 
an undergraduate. You will hardly believe me, sir, when 
I tell you that I have not met what I should call a really 
extravagant gentleman for more than three years.’ 

* Well, Mr. - » Isaid,* what would you call an extravagant 
gentleman?’ ‘Sir, he said, ‘ I should call a gentleman 
extravagant if he had more than two pairs of boots a 
week.’”’? The early days of the Cavendish laboratory naturally 
receive much attention. In 1895 graduates of Universities 
other than Cambridge were admitted as ‘t Research Students,” 


By Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., 





Recollections and Reflections. 
F.R.S. (Bell. 18s.) 
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DA C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. 





and the moment that the regulation came into fong 
Rutherford, Townsend and McClelland joined the laboratory, 
quite a good entry for one term. Reminiscences of visits tg 
America and Canada follow, and bring us to War Work and 
Cambridge in War time, with stories of mad inventors, such 
as the man who wanted £7,000,000 for a scheme involving a 
ring of iron poles, each a quarter of a mile high, Swinging 
bags of dynamite round them, who had to be considered 
because he was receiving newspaper support. here is q 
living picture of Lord Fisher. ‘I cannot understand,” he 
says, among other things, ** why X, who is a man of first-rate 
ability and has done good work, has never received any 
official recognition : some say it is because he has a wife in 
every port, and never goes to bed sober ; but trifles like that 
won't explain it.” J. J. always got on very well with Fisher, 
which shows that our Master is scarcely the typical don. 
A special chapter is devoted to reminiscences of Trinity 
men; what is written of A. E. Housman is particularly inter. 
esting, for it gives at first-hand his views on poetic inspiration. 
The book concludes with two chapters dealing with physies 
in a general way, one mainly concerned with the author's 
own work, and the other with some of the most important 
contemporary advances. These are written in a manner 





















generally intelligible, and are by no means for physicists 
only. Einstein’s reply ,;when asked what effect the theory 





of relativity would have on religion: ‘ None. Relativity 
is a purely scientific matter, and has. nothing to do with 
religion *” may save a good deal of unnecessary talk. J. J.’s 
pronouncement concerning general, as distinct from special, 
relativity, that it ‘‘ involves much very abstruse and difficult 
mathematics, and there is much of it that I do not profess 
to understand” may likewise bring comfort to many stout 
hearts. 

Although he writes concerning his own work, strangely 
enough our author says nothing at all of his two great books, 
Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, and The 
Conduction of Electricity through Gases, the latter known for 
years a3 the Cavendish Bible. The gospel which it contained 
spread through the scientific world, and it, more than any. 
other single book since Clerk Maxwell's masterpiece, influenced 
the trend of physical research. ‘This is a matter which 
concerns the physicist : the general reader will, perhaps, be. 
more interested in the Master’s opinions on Cambridge cricket, 
Guy Butler’s quarter mile, Eusapia Palladino’s mediumship, 
Will Rogers, the examination system and water divining, 
to quote a few of the subjects of his lively comment. 

It is a source of satisfaction to the man of science to observe, 
at banquets, how much better, in general, his colleagues 
and co-workers speak than the professional speakers, the 
lawyers and the politicians. He will find a similar satisfac: 
tion in noting how admirably written are these reminiscences, 
how clear and flowing is the narrative, how lively the descrip:, 
tion of persons and things, how economical the phrasing, 
What better description of a voyage in a big liner and the’ 
Oxford-Cambridge situation than “It was not, however, 
very nautical, for we saw a great many waiters and very. few 

‘sailors. The incident I rernember most vividly was_ the 
arrival of the news, a few minutes after the race had ended, 
that Oxford had won the boat race; this was not expected 
and has not occurred again”? The book forms a fitting part, 
of the author’s services to science, for in it he shows to the: 
general public that the greatest man of science may be humane, 
witty, wise and brcaiminded— in short, a eomplete man, and- 
not the perverted misrepresentation which ignorance often 
presents. : : “3 
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‘ . , ‘ down not because Ministers took any unfair advant: : 
: The Evolution of the Cabinet but because the spectacle of ec sal the otic Gomme 
debating and recriminating with one another in public seen 
after a very short experiment, to be equally damaging to the 
IN 1922, when Edwin Montagu was compelled to resign his |. Government and to its dissenting members. The chief psa 
office as Secretary of State for India because he had authorised most insidious threat to both secrecy and collective 
the. Government of India to publish a certain memorandum _ responsibility has been an enterprising Press which considers 
without waiting for Cabinet sanction, he told the House of _ itself entitled to pierce the veil, and offers a chronic temptation 
Commons that “ Cabinet responsibility had become a joke.” to ambitious men to promote their own causes or fortunes } 
This he said in his haste, but the old discipline of collective playing into its hands. This is no new story. The Minister. 
responsibility had certainly been greatly relaxed during the and-newspaper-alliance can be traced back at least to 
years of the War and in the Parliament which followed, and — Palmerstonian times, and it was Mr. Gladstone's complaint of 
he had much sympathy in being suddenly caught out in one some of his junior colleagues in the ’eighties that in this respect 
of the old rules. What were these old rules and how far do at all events “ they did not know the rules of the game,” 
they still govern the situation? There are many recognised Discipline was notoriously loose in this as in other respects in 
text-books on Constitutional and Parliamentary practice, war-time, when eminent men persuaded themselves that 
but these were mostly written in the nineteenth century, national necessities overrode all normal rules. The wonder 
and it is difficult to make them adequate by revision. The as we look back on it, is not that the war disturbed, but that 
time is ripe for a comprehensive study of what may be called _ it did not wreck the Cabinet system. Its recovery under later 
the modern period, the period which embraces the great administrations is a very remarkable fact, and in Dr. Jennings’s 
struggles between Lords and Commons, the Parliament Act, _ narrative we see it functioning again under the old Tules, and 
the extensions of the franchise, the development of Parlia- . with its custom and usage substantially unaltered, Mr, 
mentary and administrative Government under stress of ;the Baldwin is Cabinet correctitude personified. 
enormously increased mass of business during the last fifty I can only glance at a few points among the thousand that 
years. . are discussed in this book. Dr. Jennings writes judiciously 
“In his book on Cabinet Government, Dr. Ivor Jennings and correctly about the position of the Sovereign. Great as 
has made an invaluable contribution to knowledge and right were the virtues of Queen Victoria, her partisanship in the 
thinking on this subject, and if I limit myself to saying closing years of her life was undermining the monarchy, and 
* contribution ” it is only because the nature of the subject _ it is not to the credit of Conservative statesmen that they aided 
is such that there can be no finality in it. The merit of and abetted her in it.’ Her successors on the throne have shown 
British Parliamentarism is the ‘adaptability and flexibility . their wisdom in no respect more than in their scrupulous 
with which it adjusts itself to changing circumstances, and observance of the impartiality of the Crown and their reliance 
often in ways so gradual and subtle that they can only be - on influencing events by their character and example, and the 
perceived by those who come after. Dr. Jennings’s method continuity of their experience. The proper relations of the 
is to take the generally accepted body of doctrine on the Sovereign to the leaders of Opposition are not very easy to 
theory and practice of Cabinet Government from the Reform - define, and I do not think Dr. Jennings quite understands 
Act of 1882 onwards, to test and correct it by reference to Asquith’s objection to the King’s seeing these leaders in 
the biographies of statesmen and other available material, January, 1911. It was not that he objected to the King’s 
such as the letters of Queen Victoria, the Life of King Edward, hearing their views, it was that he thought that the King 
the Esher Papers, and when he comes to recent times, by would be in a false position if he saw them and did not reveal 
what is public knowledge or can be ascertained by inquiry. the fact that he was under a pledge to create peers if they 
It will be Dr. Jennings’s business and that of his publishers, defeated the Parliament Bill in the House of Lords. 
the Cambridge University Press, to keep this book revised 
und amended as new material accumulates. At a moment 
when Parliamentarism is under a cloud, such a book as this The King’s position under the Statute of Westminster seems 
should help the rising generation to understand the great to me to need rather more consideration than Dr. Jennings 
British tradition of free government, and explain the subtle gives it. In all affairs that may touch two members of the 
and partly subconscious co-operative effort which is necessary Commonwealth, the King is left without a Minister to advise 
to make it work and keep it in repair. him. I doubt if it is safe to regard this aspect of the matter as 
The essentials of the British Cabinet system are that each negligible, even though we assume that in dealing with one 
of the Members of a Cabinet shall be responsible for all its member of the Comnionwealth the King is bound to accept 
decisions, and that its proceedings shall be the secret of its the advice of the Government of that member. If we are 
members. The two things hang together. If its members looking ahead, the whole subject needs careful consideration. 
were at liberty to say that they had opposed this or that _ King George regarded the new position created for the 
decision and been overruled, their collective responsibility ™onarchy with a good deal of misgiving. 


Cabinet Government. By W. Ivor Jennings, M.A., LL.D. 
; (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


It was 
in fact the chief part of their subsequent grievance that they 
had been given no warning of the action of the Sovereign. 


would soon dissolve into varying degrees of individual irre- J. A, SPENDER. 
sponsibility. If their proceedings were recorded for inspection 

by other people, the complete freedom of discussion needed { { 

for good decisions would be restrained by the thought that The Sp anish Conflict 

they might go on the records as men of wavering minds. Behind the Spanish Barricades. By John Langdon-Davies. 
Dr. Jennings describes the new practice of keeping Cabinet (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


Minutes and approves it as a necessary record of Cabinet - 
decisions, so long as it does not reveal the part taken by 
individuals in reaching them. The conditions under which an eye for the picturesque and an instinct for the dramatic 
these minutes can be consulted and the time after which effect in propaganda or impression; he is sympathetic and 
they may be available to students and historians have not humane. If the book did no more than convey to us very 
yet, so far as I am aware, been reduced to any rule, as.no warmly that the men fighting on the government side are 
doubt they will be, but the taking of this record and the human beings; not “ savage reds” but still that simple 
equipment of the Cabinet with a Secretary and Secretariat and unaffected aristocracy among the world’s masses, whom 
are new and important facts of which the results may only all travellers have admired, Mr. Langdon-Davies would more 
yradually appear. Dr. Jennings is at pains to dispel certain than justify himself. 
illusions about the power and influence of this Secretariat, It is as well to define the limits of his book. It is impres- 
but I think he a little underrates the part which it has played _ sionistic, discursive, a hotchpotch of the moment, though 
and may play again under a Prime Minister who uses it as what is lacking in stated political and social background. is 
his instrument. implicitly there. His highly personal impressions are fot 
It is a great tribute to the high standard of honour among’ the most part taken from a journey on the Government 
British public men that so few charges of the betrayal of — side of the barricades and in the solidly Government bloc of 
Cabinet secrets have been made or sustained. The one country lying between Madrid, Bareelona and Valencia. 
deliberate experiment in relaxing the principle of ‘‘ collective I think he spent too long a time in Barcelona. He did not 
responsibility °—the ‘‘ agreement to differ’ in 1982—broke visit the Basque provinces, where the most striking and 


Tuts is easily the most readable book which we have so far 
had about the Spanish conflict. Mr. Langdon-Davies has 
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SELLAR & YEATMAN 
GARDEN RUBBISH 


For all who love (or hate) gardens. .A worthy 
successor to ‘1066 AND ALL THAT,’ | 5s. net 


A. P. HERBERT 
MILD AND BITTER 


For every temperate and non-temperate reader. 
Os, net 


-FOUGASSE 
THE LUCK OF THE DRAW 


‘It is invariably his object to provoke a comfort- 
able and complacent smile and, he is invariably 
successful.’—Times. Ds. net 


NICOLAS BENTLEY 
DIE ?—I THOUGHT ID LAUGH! 


‘A certain winner as a Christmas gift... I know 
of no other comic artist who can get quite the 
same degree of delicate idiocy into his work.’— 
Bystander. 5s. net 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
THE NONSENSIBUS 


The season’s finest collection of nonsense. 
8s. Od. net 


MARY DUNN 
LADY ADDLE REMEMBERS 


‘A superb piece of non-stop lunacy.’—Spectator. 
os. net 


J. B. EMTAGE 
SKI FEVER 


‘If laughing raises the temperature the helpless 
reader will be feverish indeed when he reaches 
the end of Ski Fever, aided and abetted by that 
heartless artist, Lewis BAUMER.’—Skating Times. 

5s. net 





AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CRIMINOLOGY 


by 
W. A. BONGER 


An essential book to the student of the cause, 
incidence, and cure of crime. The first modern, 


general and comprehensive study in English. 


6s. net 





















SEVEN PILLARS 
OF FIRE 


A symposium, in which Britain’s position in re- 





lation to the rest of the world is brilliantly 
reviewed; by :— 
DR. MAUDE ROYDEN 
DR. L. P. JACKS 
PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON 
THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK 
Cc, R. W. NEVINSON 
CAPTAIN BERNARD ACWORTH 
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FUAD, KING OF EGYPT 
9 . 
sy THE SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 
Illustrated. 15s, net. 
A fine, admirably balanced biography—a_ striking 
portrait of the monarch skilfully blended with a 
more detailed, if less colourful, psa of the man. 
It is one of the outstanding biographical works 

of the season, 


WHEN NIGHT COMES 


By IAN DAVISON 


7 


nee 10s. 6d. net. 

A daring and fascine iting book, written in a light 
and easy style, in which whispers of vicious crime 
are interspersed with whimsical descriptions of 
moonlit nights, historical tales of the Weald of 
Kent, and accounts of the nocturnal activitics 
of men and animals, 


STALKING IN THE 
HIMALAYAS 
AND NORTHERN INDIA 


By LT.-COL... C. Wy STOCGERLEY, DSC. 
Illustrated. 13s, net. 


This book has been written for the man of 
moderate means, and with the intention of show- 

ing that the camera and the rifle are not incom- 
patible companions on a hunting trip. Stalking 
with Colonel Stockley is a most thrilling ex- 
perience and one that will not readily be forgotten, 


THE BOOK OF THE 
FOX 
gy RICHARD CLAPHAM 
Tilustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


A beautifully produced volume presenting a 
striking picture of the fox in all his. moods and 
seasons. Illustrated in half-tone and from draw- 
ings by Lionel Fdwards and Marguerite Kirmse. 


ANGLING IN 
WILDEST SCOTLAND 


3y R. MACDONALD ROBERTSON 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net. 
The scent of the heather and peat-reek mingle 
pleasantly in this book, which, though intended 
primarily for anglers, will delight the heart of 
every sportsman who secks seclusion and peace 
from the ever-increasing. onrush of modern 
tourist traffic. 


=HERBERT JENKINS===== 
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paradoxical of all Spanish situations exists: He did not go 
among the insurgent troops, to discover whether the fervour 
on the Right equalled the exaltation on the Left. He did 
not discover how the population in territory occupied by 
General Franeo react to the occupation. -He says that 
general support for Franco exists only in the old stronghold 
of Catholic Abselutism—Navarre ; he might have added the 
province of Burgos and, also, Galicia. Still, the estimates 
of the relative strengths of the two armies alone justify his 
élaim that in the Government-held territory may be found 
pretty solidly expressed the will of the majority of Spaniards. 
' He assumes the reader has learned by now the outline of 
tecent Spanish history. He assumes we know that, under- 
lying all the anomalies of the situation, there is going on 
one cf those elemental struggles for social justice which 
arise at least once in the history of all vital peoples. A great 
deal of useless controversy would disappear if we could get 
into our heads this fact: that a revolutionary situation has 
existed in Spain for vears, and that the present war is a 
continuation of a struggle which began in the nineteenth 
century. In such a situation moderate government—-however 
much outsiders may prefer it-—is helpless. and a reactionary 
movement was sooner or later bound to apply the spark to 
the tinder. Is moderation to be expected in a country 
whose church has condemned moderation in its New Catechism ? 
** What sin is committed by those who vote liberal 7” 
“ Usually, mortal sin.” 

What was not so obvious was that the reactionaries would 
import German and Italian aid and that British interests in 
the Mediterranean would be thus affected. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies has a more orderly chapter than most of his others 
en this important point. Nor did one expect passionate 
Catholics to commit the political folly —to eall it no more— 
of importing Moslem troops. It is no wonder that English 
Roman Catholics are divided on the Spanish question, when 
their historians have been telling them so long that Catholic 
Spain has been Christianity’s bulwark against the barbarities 
ef Islam. 

Naturally cnough for emotional appeals produce casier 
and more immediate results than does the labour required 
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ublication of THE HISTORY OF PARLIA- 
MENT, which has already been announced, was 
begun on 26 November, 1936, with the volume 
" devoted to BIOGRAPHIES of 2,600 members 
of the COMMONS HOUSE between A.D. 1439 and 
150g. Price £2 net (Post free 4os. 10d.) 


HY he work now launched is a notable con- 
tribution to fundamental historical research 
and to the study of the origin and develop- : 
ment of an institution by which, more than f 
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to understand a complex social question—English opinion 
has been much taken by the religious aspect of the Spanish 
conflict. It is precisely on this point that Mr. Langdon. 
Davies is best documented. The atrocity stories about 
naked nuns he rightly relegates to the world of Pornographic 
imagination to which such tales belong. He was at great 
pains to discover what happened at the burning of churehes 
He found, for example, that where the’ Communists were 
strong the churches were preserved—not, of course, for 
their religious value—but that where the Anarcho-Syndi- 
calists prevailed the churches were destroyed. At some 
burnings there was an arbitrator who sorted out the “ good” 
and the “ bad” art, burning the latter and sending the 
* good * for safe keeping to Barcelona or Madrid. He came 
to the conclusion that the Anarcho-Syndicalists, with their 
almost magical sign, F.A.1., represented a simple, ingenuous 
and superstitious frame of mind, grafted into the romanticism 
of Bakunin; that their training among devotional crosses 
and Catholic amulets was partly responsible for this, and 
that they were really overthrowing an old magic with a 
new one. He quotes the militia men of Aragon who still 
address the Virgen del Pilar in a new variation of the old 
political jota : 
* La Virgen del Pilar dice 

Que no quiere ser feixista 

Es el capitan general 

Del partido anarchista.” 

(Mr. Langdon-Davies’ Spanish is irritatingly without accents 
and not infrequently misspelt. °° No pasaron” 
mean, ** They shall not pass.) 

Catalonia received most of Mr. Langdon-Davies’ attention 
but he went as far south as Toledo. He discovered that 
the tales of Anarcho-syndicalist murders were greatly exag- 
gerated, by examining the records of the morgue. Still five 
or six people disappeared at one time every night in Barcelona, 
The question at that time was, would the F.A.I. combine 
with anybody ? But who, though not 
of their party, had been their lawyer and knew them well 
seems to have managed them well. The magical slogan 
Organise Indiscipline appeared and as the F.A.L. have become 
educated and trained, the middle classes (usually the bulwark 
of Fascism in other countries) have apparently made common 
cause with the masses, albeit nervously, in the Catalan 
region, The rich, of course, are ruined. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies met many of them, indeed he has sketches of people 
of all classes from those in panic to those in the seventh 
heaven of revolutionary eestasy. This infectious cestasy, 
to which all observers have testified and which does not 
seem to have declined, is very important, but it has, [ think, 
led Mr. Langdon-Davies to underrate the importance of 
regional differences. Still, [ may be wrong. Great changes 
have taken place and Spain can never be the same again; 
not even if reaction and the old religions win as they did 
at the time of those other great Kuropean upheavals — the 
Reformation and the French Revolution. 

V. 5S. Prrecuetr. 


A Subsidized Fourth Estate 


The English Press. By Jane Soames. 
3elloc. (Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d.) 


does not 


Senor Companys 


With a preface by Hilaire 


Tuts is a brave little book, which urges the vital need for a 
reform of the Press, preferably from within, on the ground 
that its first duty, to inform 
importance, and its second, to reflect public opinion, 
are both increasingly subordinaied to its third function, 
that of instruction, which, in its turn, is dominated by the 
prejudices of advertisers and shareholders. Miss 
holds that the sharp sword of truth leaves the editorial seabbard 
less often than it did in the mid-Victorian times. She puts 
forward the view, supported by apt quotations, that the 
growth of tolerance in the spheres of polities, religion and 
morals has been accompanied by a cynical indifference, on 
the part of newspapers and public alike, to many evils. The 
book is worth reading and keeping as a serious, if inadequate, 
study of a vital question: it will have performed a very 
useful function if it should lead any individual, or group with 
trust funds at its disposal, to set on foot a comprehensive 
enquiry into tendencies which, in some eases, are the outcome 


the public upon issues of 


Soames 





of quite recent legislation and of new forms of organisation. 
The--basis-ef-a-free Press. is. free-competition between ‘com 
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_ &This book is loaded dynamite.” 


ILLARS . CLOUD 


by 
JOHN SCANLON 


Cr. 8vo 320 pages 5/- net 


H. G. WELLS—“A devastating demon- 
stration of the mental quality of those 
to whom our security is entrusted.” 


ALFRED M. WALL—“4 marvellous 


book . .. sheer joy to read.” 


DAILY EXPRESS—“. .. this savage, 


brilliant piece.” 


* FRANK OWEN 
(ex-M.P. for Hereford) 


CHAPMAN & HALL 














Granville-Barker 


| Prefaces to 
Shakespeare 


THIRD SERIES 


HAMLET 


will be published 
Dec. [2th 





105. 6d. net 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lr, 
44 Museum Street, Lonpoy, W.C.1 
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_is based on actual diaries kept 


HARRAP BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Trap-lines North 
STEPHEN W. MEADER. 
Illustrated with photographs. 

7,6 net 
An account of a winter spent 
in the Canadian wilds by two 
boys engaged in trapping. It 






by an 18-year-old woodsman 
who met with many adventures, and is 
written by a master story-tcller. It is 
full of nature lore. 


Further Heroes 
of Modern Adventure 


T. C. Brinces and H. H. TrttTMan. _ [ilus. 


This rew 
narratives of recent exploits from all quarters of the 
glote, including Sven Hedin’s journey across three 
deserts, Capt. Eystcn’s world speed records, A. E. 
Lilius’ visit to the lair of Chinese pirates, and the rescue 
of the entombed miners at Moose River gold mine in 
Nova Scotia. 


v 6 net 


“ Modern Adventure’? volume contains 


The Book of Craftsmen 


MARJORY BRUCE, Illustrated. 7,6 net | 
A new volume in the Romance of Krowledge Series, | 
telling the story of man’s handiwork through the ages, g 
and vividly picturing the life of potters, weavers, mascns, 
ccoks, etc., in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Rome, and 
medieval Europe. ‘“ She has succeeded in gathering 
together in small ccmpass a surprisingly large amount j 
of information. Almost all the illustrations are from 
contemporary sources and there are many quite 
charming pictures.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Trooper Useless 


L. Patrick GREENE. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. §,- net 
Broadcast with great success in the Children’s Hour, 
this is the story of a youngster who joins the British 
South Africa Police. It is based on the author’s own 
experiences. A Junior Book Club Recommendation. 


Claudius the Bee 


Illustrated by R. B. Ogle. 
(13th Thousand) 

“One of the most delightful children’s books since 
Alice in Wonderland. A small boy is reduced to bee 
size and received as an honoured guest in the nest. The 
story is purest fantasy of the true Carroll brand, but the 
delicate satire of much of the characterisation cannot 
fail to tickle grown-up palates.’”’—Queen. 


JouN F. LEEMING. 5/- net 


Joe Rabbit 


Illustrated 
S/- net 


GEORGE C. NASH. 

by Honor Appleton. 
Charming stories, all of which 
have been broadcast, by a well- 
known Punch contributor. 
They tell of Joe Rabbit’s 
adventures with Giant Finn 
McCoul in Northern Ireland. 





HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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parable organs, in an open field into which newcomers can 
enter with a fair chance of success on merits. ‘To the extent 
that it is no longer possible to start a new national daily 
paper in Britain, owing to the vast capital needed and the 
bitter competition entailed, the daily Press is no longer 
entirely “ free.” Indeed, in proportion to our literate popula- 
tion, we have fewer daily papers than any of the great Powers. 

The torch of freedom, held in succession by pamphleteers 
and daily papers, is today, as perhaps never before, in the 
care of the weekly journals. What chance is there in that 
field for an “ Independent’? ? Much depends on whether 
the public will buy ; even more depends on the absence of 
subsidised competition. The Listener, for example, is the 
subsidised organ of Broadcasting House: it exists mainly 
to reproduce talks by chosen speakers who have already 
been paid fees, which are debited to the revenue derived from 
licences. The Ullswater Committee regarded the present 
system as satisfactory, the B.B.C. having “ hitherto observed 
reasonable limits in the exercise of its powers.” The Com- 
mittee, having no reason to suppose that it would do otherwise 
in the future, recommended no alteration. Yet it was men- 
tioned in the recent case of Lambert v. Levita that The Listener 
had printed a series of articles on “ the talking mongoose.” 
commissioned by the Editér on the ground that the subject 
was “good copy.” Is this fair competition, remembering 
how most of the copy of The Listener is obtained? I think not. 

Nor is this the only sort of competition with which the 
“ free’ weekly Press is faced. The National Labour Party 
subsidises a fortnightly political “* news-letter ” which has a 
large free circulation. An anonymous group, the British 
Palestine Committee, publishes a weekly Bulletin devoted 
to an ev parte statement of its supporters’ views. The name of 
the editor and his address ave unknown : it is not on sale but is 
very widely distributed. The Russo-British Chamber of 
Commerce distributes free of charge a bulletin of information 
such as its backers desire readers in this country to assimilate. 
A score of similarly subsidised organs reach me every week : 
anyone who is on the free list of papers of this sort, and reads 
them, has little appetite left for the “ free * weeklies. 











40,000 Biographies of men and women of 
importance today are contained in Who's 
Who 1937. Every biography has been sub- 
mitted to its subject for personal revision 
during the past few months, and more than 
1.000 new names have been added. Achieve- 
ment, and not birth or wealth alone, is the 
qualification for inclusion. The authentic and 
up-to-date information includes details of career, 
family, recreations, and address of the people 


who matter, not only in Britain but abroad. 


Now ready at all booksellers, 60s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK - SOHO SQUARE : LONDON : W. I. 
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Nor does the matter end here. The Milk Marketing Board 
subsidise a monthly paper called The Home Farmer, which is 
distributed free to clients: it is not on sale: it carries man 
advertisements. A cognate organ is the British Sugar Bey 
Review. The Pig Marketing Board already have their own 
monthly bulletin, and it is not unreasonable to expect tha 
the Pig and Bacon and Herring Boards will soon haye their 
own journals, and that these will one day come under cep. 
tralised official control. What chance will the “ free” agri- 
cultural weeklies have against them, and how far are some 
existing “ free ~ papers owned by groups who wish to secure 
a monopoly for the advertising of their respective products? 

Few will disagree that the existence of a strong and pros- 
perous publishing industry is desirable in the interests of the 
country at large. Few will wish to prevent the B.B.C, or any 
other quasi-governmental body from maintaining contact 
with the public through the medium of special publications, 
But many will feel that corporations enjoying privileged posi. 
tions may be tempted to misuse them. <A reasonable com. 
promise would be for Government to insist that governmental 
or semi-governmental periodicals should eschew advertise- 
ments and should not come into being unless it can be shown 
that they fill a need which no independent publisher is prepared 
to satisfy. 

Unless we are, all of us, vigilant in such matters we may 
find the “ free*’ Press of this country gradually losing its 
unique position ; the loss would be, in its way, as great a blow 
as any constitutional change that we can contemplate. It 
would come slowly, and it might be too late to remedy, for 
the vested interests behind the subsidised Press are as great as 


they are varied. ARNOLD WILSON. 


Mr. Gladstone Forty Years Later 

The Two Mr. Gladstones. By G. T. Garratt. (Macmillan. 

12s. 6d.) 

Tus book is a shrewd and interesting survey of Mr. Gladstone's 
political career, though it lacks the depth and_ subtlety 
of a first-class study of character. The work is based upon 
published material, and is not accompanied by a thorough 
examination of any part of the great mass of Mr. Gladstone's 
papers now in the British Museum. The interest of the survey 
therefore lies rather in the point of view from which Mr. 
Garratt approaches the subject. Mr. Gladstone is kept 
at arm's length. Politicians, like pieces of furniture, tend 
not to survive their own epoch ; if they survive at all, they 
must pass through the dangerous period when they are 
merely out of date, or even comical, Mr. Gladstone's reputation 
is only just emerging from this danger zone, and it is clear 
that Mr. Garratt still finds it a little difficult to “ put across ” 
a Victorian statesman to a modern audience. At the same 
time, he has come under Mr. Gladstone's fascination. It is 
indeed impossible to spend much time over the study of the 
nineteenth century in Great Britain without being fascinated 
by Mr. Gladstone. His oratory is dead, and it is unlikely 
that any one will read his speeches as the speeches of Burke, 
or Fox, or Mr. Pitt are read. His pointed, dogmatic religion 
has dissolved, for most Englishmen, into a faint trust in the 
*Jarger hope.” His robust belief in democracy and in the 
future of democratic Europe has not been supported by 
events on a small time-scale, though Mr. Gladstone and his 
fellow-Liberals did not think in terms of small time-scales. 
It might be well for us if we followed their example, and 
remembered, in hours of discouragement, Guizot’s splendid 
phrase C'est aussi une majorité que celle qui se compte par 
générations. One may read, today, Lord Acton’s estimate— 
made in 1880—of the opinion which posterity would hold of 
Mr. Gladstone. Acton (whose name appears but once in 
Mr. Garratt’s book) may have been exaggerating the greatness 
of one of his closest friends when he described him as uniting 
the highest merits of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Canning, and Peel, 
without their drawbacks ; but he was right when he pointed 
out that Mr. Gladstone’s two greatest qualities were the 
‘* vigorous and perpetual progress of his mind” and _ his 
* union of theory and policy.” 

It cannot be said that Mr. Garratt has brought out these 
dominant characteristics. The title of the book is a little 
too narrow. There were not two Mr. Gladstones, and there 
were far more than two sides to Mr. Gladstone’s mind; the 
important point is that, throughout the long development which 
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Christmas Double Number 
2s. Gd. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Fully illustrated, 


Walter de la Mare (on Children’s Books) ; 
letters) ; Ford Madox Ford (London re-visited after 20 years); G. M. 
Edward Garnett (on D. H. Lawrence) ; 
Ensor; 
Kay Cis W. J. Lawrence; Hugh TA Fausset; Dr. 
R. A. Scott-James; also an 


Years of Verse”); 
Plomer; Graham Greene; R. C. K. 
Dyment; 


Arnold Palmer; C. Day Lewis; 


Illustrated Guide to Christmas Gift Books 


This section is designed to be of real use in helping readers to choose books as 
Christmas Presents for all ages. 


Postal Subseription, 15s. per annum to any address 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, 


SAAS AISA AS AAS ASAI Ale 


Just out — at all Stalls and Shops — 192 pages. 
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MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


beautiful in colour and 
original in design—each one a gift in itself. 
Ask to see the Medici Series at all good 
dealers or write for 36-page fully illustrated 
list, post free. 


MEDICI PRINTS 


and choose 


Always distinctive, 


Give pictures for presents this year, 
them from the Medici Prints, where 
you will find a choice of subject 
jor every need, and at all prices. 
Of all good printsellers, or send for 
Handsome Complete 
Catalogue, with 685 ilius- 
trations, 66 in full colour, 
1/6 post free (refunded 
on first purchase value 
12/-). Write for fully 
illustrated Christmas Gift 
List, post free. 






The Medici Society Ltd., 
7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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Distinctive 
Ch ristmas ‘Presents 


Ea 


Works by 


S. R. Lysaght 


A READING 
OF LIFE 


“His book is full of memorable sentences 
. It is, both in spirit and in phrase, a 
testament of beauty.”—Punch. 


6/- net 


“ He takes such themes as Religion, Beauty, 
Truth, Sex and the Problem of Evil... 
and converses about them sensibly and sen- 
sitively and in easy, agreeable prose.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE IMMORTAL JEW 
A Drama 3/6 net 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND 
3/6 net 


A Novel 
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stretched from his election to Parliament in 1832 and his 
resignation in 1894, there is a unity, a self-mastery which 
distinguishes Mr. Gladstone from most men of his rich endow- 
ments of body and intellect. Mr. Garratt finds his own 
dichotomy a little mechanical, and most of the references 
to the ** Mr. Oxford” and the ** Mr. Liverpool’ might well 
disappear from his book. One might even say that, although 
Eton and Oxford in the reign of George IV were very different 
places from Liverpool, they had certain common features, 
and of these common qualities vitality was the most out- 
standing. Mr. Gladstone, in his seventy-eighth year, could 
turn suddenly to his neighbour (Asquith) on the Treasury 
Bench, and ask in solemn tones ‘** Have you ever considered 
who is the ugliest man in the party opposite ? * Is this Eton, 
or Oxford, or Liverpool ? : 

Another criticism is necessary. Mr. Garratt has very strong 
views on policies which Mr. Gladstone opposed and on people 
whom he disliked. It is doubtful whether these people or 
policiés were as misguided as Mr. Garratt would have his 
readers believe. Palmerston’s foreign policy, Disraeli's handling 
of the eastern crisis of 1876-8 can be defended on their major 
issues in spite of a good many tactical blunders. Queen 
Victoria was not always in the wrong where Mr. Gladstone 
was concerned, and the subsequent history of the Irish 
question does not necessarily show that Mr. Gladstone was 
wholly right. 


Yet, though one may differ from Mr. Garratt on points of 


detail, and though he has not caught his leviathan with a 
hook, he has given us a study which is worth reading, and a 
book which might be read with.profit by persons who talk 
glib nonsense about nineteenth-century Liberalism, or by 
extremists of right and left who despair of our parliamentary 
institutions and our middle-class politicians. 

K. L. Woopwarp. 


The Victor of Tsushima 


Togo and the Rise of Japanese Sea-power. By Edwin A. 
Falk. With a Foreword by Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
U.S.N. (Longmans. 16s.) 

Apmirat Toco, the victor of Tsushima, died on May 380th, 

1934, at the age of 86. He was born in the days when Japan 

was, by the deliberate policy of her rulers, completely cut 

off from contact with the outside world-—except for the 
strictly limited commerce with the Chinese and Dutch at 

Nagasaki, when the construction of ocean-going vessels 

was forbidden and Japanese subjects were prohibited from 

going abroad on pain of death if they returned. He was 
five years old when Commodore Perry came to Yedo Bay 
and opened Japan to foreign intercourse with the menace 
of his ** black ships; at the age of 15 he took part in the 
defence of Kagoshima against the British squadron which 
bombarded the city in 1863. In the year of his death Japan 

“was the world’s third naval Power and her Government, 

with an admiral as Prime Minister, resolved not to accept 

anything less than equality in tonnage of capital ships with 

England and the U.S.A. in a renewal of the Washington 

Naval Treaty.. The life of Tego thus covers the astonishing 

progress of the Japanese navy ‘ from Perry to parity ” (as 

the author of this book phrases it), and Togo himself was the 
winner of the biggest naval battle between Trafalgar and 

Jutland. It was fitting that his death should be followed by 

a complete biography available for English readers, and Mr. 

Falk has performed this task with commendable thoroughness. 

Though his style suffers from a somewhat unwise use of literary 

ornament—as -when he speaks, referring to the anti-foreign 

outrages in Japan in the early ‘sixties, of ‘* the intermittent 
screams of the victims playing a melody against the counter- 
point of increasing waterfront activity *—the narrative 
never lacks zest, and the passages dealing with the actual. 
naval campaigns are remarkable for their clear and simple 
presentation of intricate tactics, the battle pictures being 
strikingly vivid. , as 

The author begins his book with a British liner passing 

Cape Trafalgar, homeward-bound from the Orient on a spring 

day in 1871, and a dozen Japanese youths in native attire 

gazing from the rail at the site df Nelson’s crowning victory. 

They had been sent to England to learn the art of naval 


warfare which had enabled the Western nations to work 
their will on Japan in the two. preceding decades; “ they 


=—= 


would be admitted within the Lion’s organism and find ai 
what made it growl.” Togo had experienced the effects of 
British naval gunnery in 1863; now he was to 20 to schoo} 
with the ex-enemy and discover the secret of his prowess 
He served his British naval apprenticeship on the training 
ship ‘ Worcester,” where he was nicknamed ‘“ Johnny Chine 
man,” Japan having no separate identity in those days in the 
mind of the average Englishman. 

* Years later, when the two countries were bound together 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Togo was Commander: 
in-Chief of the Japanese navy in the war against Russia 
Captain Smith, his teacher on the ‘ Worcester,’ said of hiea, 
“He was not what you would call brilliant, but a great 
plodder, slow to learn, but very sure when he had learnt, 
and he wanted to learn everything!” This appears to pe 
a very fair summary of Togo’s qualities. He was not 
supreme tactician; he was definitely outmanocuvred in the 
first stage of the battle of the Yellow Sea. His greatness 
as an admiral was due to a combination of thorough all. 
round professional competence with an outstanding capacity 
for leadership. He never forgot that he was the commander 
of an army of men trained to fight with guns from floating 
platforms and not merely an official responsible for manipu- 
Jating a number of very expensive and very fragile maritime 
machines. It was said in Japan that Togo “ uses his sub- 
ordinates as his own fingers.” It was his belief in the para- 
mount importance of personal leadership in sea-fighting 
that led Togo to adhere so rigidly to the tactically unwise 
principle that the flagship must always be in the van. Togo’s 
theory of war was summed up in his saying that “ the way 
to win a naval engagement is to strike hard at the right 
moment,” and he held that it was the admiral’s part not 
only to take the vital decision, but also to lead the way. 

In the battle of Tsushima Togo certainly ** struck hard 
at the right moment ’’; he aimed not merely at victory, 
but at the annihilation of the enemy, and he achieved his 
purpose. The audacity he displayed on this occasion was 
in striking contrast to the extreme caution of his operations 
against the Russian Far Eastern fleet in the preceding year. 
Togo had shown that he knew how to play for safety; it 
had been necessary to eliminate the Port Arthur squadron 
with the minimum of loss to the navy which must subse- 
quently meet the Baltic fleet as well, and Togo had performed 
this difficult task with great skill and patience. But on the 
afternoon of May 27th, 1905, the situation was different. 
As Mr. Falk says: ‘* Caution had been jettisoned. The 
fleet in sight was the enemy’s last.” Togo boldly attacked 
a fleet which on paper was approximately equal to his own, 
and gained a complete victory, sinking or capturing all 
twelve ships of the Russian battle line without losing one 
from his own. It is impossible to read an account of this 
battle without asking what might have been the issue of 
Jutland if Togo had been in Jellicoe’s place, and it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that he would not have turned away 
from the German destroyer attack, but would have staked 
everything for the annihilation of the German battle fleet. 
For at Jutland, as at Tsushima, “ the fleet in sight was the 
enemy’s last.” G, F. Hupson. 


“The Man of Mercury” 


Married to Mercury. A Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke and his 
Wives. By M. R. Hopkinson. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 
AuTuouGn, with certain reservations, Lady Hopkinson’s 
sketch of Lord Bolingbroke and his two wives is a very readable 
popular biography, it falls gracefully between two stools. In 
view of the enormous discrepancy in their size and shape, this 
is hardly surprising. Whether or not one agrees with Lady 
Hopkinson’s estimate of Bolingbroke that he was ‘** the most 
gifted Englishman of his day,” there is no question that he 
towers above the two women whom he married; and even 
though the second of them is remembered for other reasons 
than that she was merely the wife of a great man—a claim 
which no one could make for the unhappy Frances Winch- 
combe—the fact remains that the two Lady Bolingbrokes 
dwindle into insignificance, along with all the other women 
who enjoyed his favours, beside their mercurial lord. Faced 
with this problem of portraying Bolingbroke, ‘ the greatest 
man in‘the world,” as Pope called tim, and Bolingbroke the 
husband, Lady Hopkinson has been forced to compromise. 
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Supposing 
you eannot 
think what 
to give them 


and the new, the cheap and the dear, know- 


| c you wanted to choose between the familiar 
ing that you would find the best of each, 


WHERE WOULD YOU GO FOR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 





with friendly and interested staff, a good 


IE you wanted a bright modern bookshop, 
stock and a quick and expert service, 


why not see how helpful W. H. Smith & Son can 


he? Friends in foreign parts you could scarcely 
better please than by sending a favourite paper or 
magazine for a year; the manager of your local | WHERE WOULD YOU GO FOR 
Smith shop or bookstall will arrange this fer you. BOOKS? 
} 


| For folk nearer home you have probably thought 
of books already. Any hook can be supplied by | 
W. H. Smith & Son, and for those of whose reading | 

tastes you are not sure, there are Book Tokens | ALFRED WILSON 
—vouchers to the value of 3/6 and upwards that | 

can be exchanged by recipients for books of their BOOKSELLERS LIMITED 
| choice at booksellers throughout Great Britain. And, have three suggestions to make: 

| since there is perhaps a bookworm friend to whom Try Our Bookshops at 

you prefer to give “reading” rather than books, 

you can be the donor of a year’s delight for as little 0 Cees posh HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
as a hundred and twenty pence, which is all a year’s (eames 
subscription to W. H. Smiih & -'Son’s Lending 155 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1, 
Library need cost. for WESTMINSTER 


(Victoria Station 100 yds.) 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. For CEV'Y nen: 


NEW SAGENTS BOOKSELLERS LIBRARIANS STATIONERS 


PRINTERS BOOKRINDERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE, E.C.3 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES (by Gracechurch St. Post Office) 


Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. (Monument Station 200 yds.) 






































GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Test 


Half-way across the world—into the sun—to make 
the winning hit for his country and add another 
page to Cricket History. A Golden Moment. But 
even the England cricketer can’t smoke a better 
tobacco than Cut Golden Bar at a shilling an ounce. 
But it must be Wills’s. 
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wius"CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and 1 oz. Airtight Tins 


in 2 os. Airtight Tins I. OUNCE 
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Her “ sketch,” it is true, does not pretend to be more than a 
study of Bolingbroke’s domestic life, in which history and 
politics are only incidental and literature and philosophy are 
barely mentioned ; but the importance and interest of his 
two childless marriages, not to mention those ‘ convivial 
joys” which, as Lord Chesterfield observes, ‘* were pushed 
to all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals,” are singularly 
slight compared with the fourfold significance of his public life. 
To estimate this is a task for which Lady Hopkinson would 
be the first to admit she is not adequately equipped ; it is 
sufficient for her purpose to resume as neatly as she can the 
authoritative historical sources. By contrast, the amount of 
material accessible for a study of Bolingbroke’s private life, 
even with the addition of certain family papers which Lady 
Hopkinson has made use of for the first time, is pathetically 
small. But what there is has been very ably employed, and 
where it is deficient Lady Hopkinson has made discreet calls 
on her imagination. ‘* Accuracy,” she says, ‘ has been my 
chief aim.”’) The innocent reader must, however, be warned 
that her aim is not always steady and that all the slips she 
makes in French cannot be attributed to careless proof- 
reading. 

Remembering how sympathetically and compassionately 
Lady Ifopkinson championed Queen Anne, one can understand 
her sympathy for the first Lady Bolingbroke. Frances 
Winchcombe with ‘her beauty, her sweet ways and her 
unselfish life ** was utterly lost in her marriage to a man who 
neglected her consistently for affairs of State and did not scruple 
to pursue mean amours almost under her nose. Beyond a 
doubt she was the innocent victim of a mariage de convenance. 
But it is less certain if her husband was entirely responsible 
for her unhappiness. She have Jacked any 
positive qualities: for all Lady Hopkinson’s warm-hearted 
advocacy, her character and personality leave as little impres- 
sion on the reader as, it would seem, they left on Bolingbroke ; 
and one may be pretty sure that a man of his temperament 
had little use for a woman, unless she were a whore, who could 
not stand up to him. Frances Bolingbroke’s attitude to her 
married life is not unfairly expressed in the words she wrote 
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in a letter not long before her death: “ I am quite sunk bu 
God’s will be done.” Her husband, by then an exile 1% 
France, was already living with the woman who became hig 
second wife. Marie, marquise de Villette, was a totally differ 
ent type of woman ; with her wit and with her distinguished 
connexions at the French court she was, if not a match for her 
lover, at least able to understand him and share his unsettled 
unintegrated life, whether among the picturesque delights of 
La Source, the hay-cocks of Dawley Farm, or the draughty 
splendours of Chanteloup. How admirably she filled this 
uneasy ré/e her monument in Battersea Church bears witness 

Lady Hopkinson can tell a story so well that it is worth 
while suggesting that she should pay more attention to the 
style in which she puts it down on paper. The following 
composite sentence illustrates her most characteristic vice ; 
Bolingbroke, ‘* one of her most brilliant sons,” ‘ will ever 
add lustre to”? England ; with “ the reins of government” 
in his hand he stepped into “ the political arena (or vortex) 
(or firmament)” ; despite ‘ pecuniary embarrassments ” and 
a taste for “ the most depraved denizens of the Town” and 
* the very dregs of society ” he became “ ere long ” 
behind the scenes.” 
Fowler. 


a power 
Lady Hopkinson should call in Dr, 


Joun Haywarp. 


Last Words on Lord Haig 


The Man I Knew; the Intimate Life Story of Douglas Haig, 
By the Countess Haig. (Moray Press. 18s.) 

Mucu ean be forgiven to a labour of love. That Lady Haig 
should desire both to vindieate her husband's memory, 
and at the same time to show sides of him that only she 
saw, is very intelligible. But the book is not a success, 
Described as an intimate life-story, it lapses far too often 
from intimacy to triviality, and flies with disconcerting 
abruptness from negligible details to events of historic 
importance. That the book will add fuel—let us hope the 
last consignment of fuel—to a deplorable personal controversy 
is inevitable. Little if anything in the record of the War 
years is actually new—every inch of the ground has been 
covered by War memoirs representing every possible point of 
view—but it is of obvious interest, none the less, to see aspects 
of the military and political situation through the eyes of the 
Commander-in-Chief himself. All’ Lady Haig’s comparisons 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George are, as might be 
expected, to the advantage of the former. ** Mr. Asquith,” says 
Lady Haig, ** had such a clear, balanced mind. He was so 
businesslike during his visits [to the Front] and could remember 
everyone to whom he had spoken during the day and what had 
been said. Lloyd George’s visits always gave Douglas the 
impression of being joy-rides. He was followed round by 
groups of photographers and cinematograph operators.” 

It is obvious that Lord Haig felt, from the end of 1916, that 
the Prime Minister was working against him at home, though 
he records more than once his satisfaction at what he considers 
a change of attitude on Mr. Lloyd George’s part. Some 
attention should be paid to the telegram sent by the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the Cabinet to congratulate the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the success of the earlier phases of the 
-asschendaele offensive, ** and renewing his own personal 
assurance of confidence in Douglas’s leadership.”’ For, says Lady 
Haig, * this was the first time since the beginning of the War 
that Douglas had received any congratulatory message from 
the Cabinet, and after what had recently transpired he could 
not help wondering why the Prime Minister had suddenly 
sent him this message.” 

Of particular interest at the present moment is Lady Haig’s 
passage regarding the removal of General Gough from the 
command of the Fifth Army, which confirms to the full 
the assertions of General Charteris and other authorities t' at 
the Commander of the Fifth Army was recalled by the War 
Cabinet in face of the strongest opposition from Haig. 

One other episode must be mentioned. On November 30th, 
three weeks after the Armistice, Lord Haig ** received a tele- 
phone message from the Prime Minister asking him to come 
to London on the following day, a Sunday, to take part in a 
ceremonial drive through the streets. Marshal Foch, M. 
Clemenceau, and a number of other statesmen and warriors 
from the Allied Countries were to take part. When Douglas 


learnt that he was to ride with General Sir Henry Wilson in the 
fifth carriage he was astounded, and considered this was 4 
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The work of the Research Institute of the 
Hospital (a school of the University of London) 
is well known and widely appreciated. 
Professor E. L. Kennaway, the Director of 
The Research Institute, and Professor J. W. 
Cook, Research Chemist, were awarded 
this year a prize for their outstanding 
achievement in cancer research by the 
Union Internationale Contre le Cancer which 
comprises the representatives of 45 Nations. 
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Ea the average man who is not a statistician 
it means little or nothing to be told that 
cancer mortality claims 0.15°% of the total 
population of the Country every year. It 
comes a little nearer home when it is ex- 
plained that this percentage means that 
61,572 people die of cancer every year in 
England and Wales alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and 
infirm, who may be regarded as having passed 
their period of usefulness to the community 
at large. It takes those in the full maturity 
of life—the mother just getting interested in 
launching her sons and daughters into life— 
the politician about to take high office—the 
business man at the zenith of his success, or 
the working man with an expensive growing 
family to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer 
takes cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. 


There is no room for reasonable doubt that 
the discovery of the cause and cure of cancer 
will come—but it won’t come as a flash of 
inspiration ina moment. It will come as the 
result of long continued, laborious and exact- 
ing work such as is carried on at the Research 
Institute of The Royal Cancer Hospital. 
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greater insult than he could stand even from the Prime 
Minister.” Lord Haig firmly declined to go to London unless 
specifically ordered to do so by the Army Council, and imme- 
diately afterwards received a message from Lord Stamfordham 
asking him to take precisel¥ this course “ as he was quite sure 
the King [who was then visiting his troops in France] would 
be much displeased if any reception were held during his 
absence from London.” A curious episode, and Lady Haig’s 
indignation is intelligible. ° 

Lord Haig’s strong religious sense is, of course, well-known. 
Less familiar was his strong conviction that the unity the 
War had created in every sphere of national life might be used 
to bring into being “ a great Imperial Church.” He put the 
idea to the Archbishop of York when the Archbishop visited 
G.H.Q.. and talked at length to the King on the subject after 
the Armistice. He thought that “ an Imperial Church, created 
to unite us all in the service of God, would surely prevent, the 
British Empire from sharing the fate of the great empires of the 
past that had disappeared because there was no Church or 
religion to bind them together.” Schemes for religious union 


have rarely taken so wide a sweep. Francis Gower. 


Mr. Auden’s Poems 


Look, Stranger! Poems by W. H. Auden. (Faber and Faber. 5s.) 
Tuts volume brings out more clearly than anything else he 
has written the variety and originality of Mr. Auden’s genius. 
Both his thought and his imagination have clarified and now 
speak for themselves. The main outward difference between 
these poems and his first ones is an increased mastery of form. 
His theme is still the same, but it is stated more objectively, 
without the willed emotion which sometimes intruded into his 
work. His realisation of the plight of the world, one feels, 
has grown too deep for mere exhortation ; and here the poetry 
itself works far more strongly on us than exhortation could. 
He leaves nothing out of these poems that he took into his 
former ones; but he uses his properties more truly and 
poetically. This poetry is like a natural language which can 
be used for any purpose. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the virtues of these poems, 
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or decide whether their variety or their formal perfection is 
more striking. The second song for Benjamin Britten enchants 
one by its mere shape : 
* Underneath the abject willow, 
Lover, sulk no more ; 
Act from thought should quickly follow : 
What is thinking for ? 
Your unique and moping station 
Proves you cold ; 
Stand up and fold 
Your map of desolation.” 
That lightness, considering the urgent, compulsive quality of 
the poetry, is an extraordinary feat. It is seen even better in 
the opening verse of the twenty-seventh poem ; 
“ Fish in the unruffled lakes 
The swarming colours wear, 
Swans in the winter air 
A white perfection have, 
And the great lion walks 
Through his innocent grove ; 
Lion, fish, and swan 
Act, and are gone 
Upon Time's toppling wave.” 
In achieving this perfection Mr. Auden has not lost his power 
to strike out sudden visionary lines : 
* Through the blue irises the heaven of failures, 
The mirror world where logic is reversed, 
Where age becomes the handsome child at last, 
The glass sea parted for the country sailors.” 
These lines seem to me to give the very flavour of Mr. Auden’s 
poctry, though in saying that I am perhaps forgetting its 
variety ; they have a quality which used to be called magical, 
though the magic is not that of romantic poetry. There is 
nothing else like it ; it is new and unique. It is quite distinct 
from 
“ But deaf to prophecy or China’s drum 
The blood moves strangely in its moving home,” 
though that is also filled with Mr. Auden’s quality. 
sort of magic with new associations. 

One of the most exhilarating things about these poems 
is the vast landscapes they suddenly suggest, the feeling they 
give of surveying the world from a height. This is probably a 
result of their inclusive temper. ‘ China’s drum’ is an instance, 
but these sudden broadening flashes return again and again, 
in such parentheses as 


It isa 


“ Though sombre the sixteen skies of Europe 
And the Danube flood,” 
and in set pictures. The compression of Mr. Auden’s style 
has always been striking, but now it is intensified by a 
powerful lucidity. His thought has increased its range, while 
remaining as closely knit as before. There is hardly any of 
the inequality which marked his first book. How far Mr. 
Auden may yet go, it would be vain to speculate, but this 
volume by itself is sufficient to establish his name as a poet. 
Epwin Muir. 


The Lawyer at Large 

Life, Law and Letters. By E. 8. P. Haynes, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue anonymity of The Lawyer of The Notebooks is at 
last discarded, and the authorship is revealed in the per- 
sonality (not unknown to readers of The Spectator) of Mr. 
KE. S. P. Haynes, a personality so various in range, so quick 
in observation, and so ripe in worldly wisdom that there 
seems no reason why the Notebooks should be exhausted 
so long as the Lawyer is himself at large. For of Mr. Haynes's 
eatholicity of interests it might fairly be said that all the 
world is his stage, and all its men and women, from the 
knighted tragedian to the call-boy, his welcomed familiars. 
Wherever there is good eheer and companionship, he is at 
ease among his own people. If his native atmosphere is the 
Hall at Lincoln’s Inn, sipping port with a Bencher, and 
exchanging scintillae juris across the mahogany, he gives 
you the impression that he would be equally at home on a 
wayside tavern bench, with a tankard and bread and cheese 
before him, and the village gossip at his elbow. He is at once 
the scholar of Matthew Arnold’s own Balliol and the Gipsy 
of Glanvil’s Cumnor Hills. He keeps Old Mortality’s finger 
upon the past, and Mr. H. G. Wells's eye upon the future. 
Taking nothing in life too solemnly, he may seem to mock 
overmuch at things that many men hold sacred; but his 
laughter keeps always on the windy side of good taste. He 
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has a touch of Rabelais in his composition; but nothing of 
Peeping Tom. 

His latest Notebook has all the quality of its predecessors— 
wit, wisdom, anecdote, quotation, gathered in all sorts of 
odd corners of the world, but especially in London, among 
the epicures of good talk and hospitality. He is as full 
as a beldame of wise saws and recipes. - He knows (or claims 
to know) that the grease which hairdressers smear upon 
their victims’ heads promotes baldness; he has tested all 
the known specifics against asthma, and has solved the 
problem of sea-sickness. He suspects the cruiser’s cellarer 
of buying his liquor from the Jews who “ standardise wine 
into cordials.’ He has discovered that barley-sugar and 
chocolate ruin the teeth, and he agrees with Cornaro, the 
seventeenth-century Venetian, that wine is “the milk of 
old age.” Turning from bottles to books, he confesses to 
a natural sympathy with Gilbert Chesterton and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, pays a gracious compliment to Cunninghame Graham, 
and recalls with kindly irony those classies of the Victorian 
nursery, Near Home and Far Off. His personalia are 
first-hand criticism of a pungent flavour, as where he 
remarks of Lord Curzon’s address in Balliol Hall, on the 
eve of starting to take up his Viceregal post in India, that 
** never in my life was I so impressed by the vulgarity of any 
oration,” or where he pulls the stuffing out of the activities 
of Borough Councils, and their Town-Planning Schemes 
rooted in commercial self-interest. Finally, he is an epicure 
for an epigram, and decorates his pages with examples which 
are far too good for the Punch of these grey, indeterminate 
days of the twilight of English humour. 

Of course, a book of this sort must not be read straight 
ahead, as one reads a novel. It is a liqueur, to be appreciated 
in sips. Perhaps its ideal use is as a bedside book in a guest- 
room—not (it need hardly be said) for the drowsy syrup of 
the somniferum papaver, but rather for the genial, com- 
panionable atmosphere with which it will imbue the tired 
brain, wooing it to sleep in good humour with itself and all 
the world, and leaving it ready to wake in the same mood 
next morning, to face the work and worry of another day. 

. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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The Image of War 
Cross Country with Hounds. By F.A. Stewart. (Collins, dis4 


The Devon and Somerset Staghounds. By Lionel Edw 
KE. T. MacDermot. . (Collins. -21s.) 

Sport in War. By Lionel Dawscen and Lionel Edwards, ( 
21s.) 


More Bandobast. By Snaffles. (Collins, 25s.) 


ards and 


Collins, 


Tue ‘King’s Arms’ at Bicester used to support a smal] 
nomadic population of hunting people during the Season, 
They valiantly dressed fer dinner every night, sitting islandeq 
among the cinema-going farmers and travelling mercantile 
gentlemen who made up the rest of the diners, painfully 
dropped all their g’s, and sat comatose before the lounge 
fire, breathing heavily upon their shirt-fronts. It was there 
that I overheard an impressive conversation between two 
hardy annuals of -opposite sex, long past middle age, 
“Ah!” remarked his lordship (surely he must have been 
a lord) with admiration and astonishment, ‘* Readin’, I see.” 
“Yes,” replied her ladyship, equally surprised at her own 
occupation, “I like readin’.” “So do I,” exclaimed hig 
lordship heartily. ‘* But I find it takes me a long time.” 

It is presumably for such scholars as these, against whom 
the dice are so heavily loaded, that every Christmas brings 
its little collection of luxury publications, told in pictures 
rather than print and sold for not less than one guinea, 
They will have a happy time of it this year, delving about 
in the stockings and hunting boots which they hang up at 
the bottom of their beds—though they had better hang up 
a saddle cover at least, if they hope to get any of the books 
noted at the top of this column inside it. 

Curiously enough, for generally these high-priced articles 
are mere snares to entrap those untouchables whose purses 
are longer than their heads, at least two of these books are 
more than worth the money. I cannot imagine any follower 
of the Devon and Somerset, literate or illiterate, who will 
not be the happier for possessing Mr. MacDermot’s com- 
pilation, with the Lionel Edwards pictures. The ideal 
history of a hunting country, it is profusely illustrated not 
only with the Edwards landscapes but also with photographs 
of the masters, huntsmen, harbourers, notable heads, &e, 
It is a real book of sound letterpress, not a mere col’ection 
of horsey pictures for snobs, and I cannot think why every 
M.F.H. in Great Britain should not follow the ex: mole of 
Colonel Wiggin in promoting a similar history of hi: own 
hounds. But they must put in a wap. 

Cross Country with Hounds is much the same sort of thing, 
except that it deals with twelve packs instead of one. The 
letterpress is contributed mainly by the masters or secretaries, 
and Mr. Stewart’s illustrations are splendid. Less ** artistic” 
(by which I mean set in an immediately recognisable indi- 
vidual style of craftsmanship) than the illustrations of Lionel 
Kdwards or Snaffles, Mr. Stewart's pictures are compara- 
tively unpretentious, humble or photographic. But this 
nose-to-earth attitude of fidelity to the object imitated 
seems to give Mr. Stewart a much greater variety of positions 
for his horses. They are not in ‘ Stewart’ positions (the 
Snafiles horses are always in Snafiles positions and_ the 
Edwards horses often in Edwards ones), but more or less in 
any sort of position that crops up. Buy the book and look 
at the gentleman collecting his horse in the Surrey and 
Burstow picture. If you look away for a moment you may 
find him on the other side of the hedge. 

The hunts illustrated are: North Atherstone, Belvoir, 
Cattistock, Duke of Beaufort’s, Karl of Berkeley’s, Essex 
Union, Grafton, Old Berkeley, Old Surrey and Burstow, 
V.W.H. (Cricklade), West Norfolk and Zetland. Anybody 
who hunts with these hounds will find the book well worth 
buying. It has one other attractive feature, the fact that 
none of the portraits of notables can be recognised, except 
thet of Mr. Brand, who can be identified by his beard. 

I have to confess that the other two books seem to me 
less worthy : Sport in War because it seems so light for the 
money (a few pictures and articles in big print knocked 
together to make an apparent guinea’s worth), and ore 
Bandobast because I dislike the big-headed, caricaturish, 
vulgar, horsey hearties whom Snaffles delights to draw. I 
must in fairness admit, however, that the book will have a 
real appeal for people of that nature, and I cannot do better 
than recommend it to any subaltern who knows how to 

pronounce Bandobast correctly. T. H. Wurre, 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


By Erie Knight. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 

Translated by Robert Norton. 
Foreword by Edith Wharton. (Appleton-Century. 7s. 6d.) 

Lingering Walls. By Paul Horgan. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

August Folly. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Sever the Earth. By Jacques Spitz. Translated by Margaret 
Mitchiner. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Song On Your Bugles. 
Benediction. By Claude Silve. 


In Song On Your Bugles Mr. Erie Knight has attempted 
something very difficult, and if he has not been wholly sue- 
cessful his enterprise at least must be admired. In brief, he 
has tried to tell us the story of a young English working man 
with a talent for painting, a man whose life becomes a violent 
conflict between his sympathetic longing to share and alleviate 
the sufferings of the poor on the one hand and on the other 
his aspirations towards the singlemindedness and_ social 
position and financial advantages of a recognised and tolerably 
successful painter. This conflict has its origins in the blood, 
though Herrie Champion is not made aware of it until he is 
grown up. He begins life as a mill-hand occasionally brought 
in touch with people of more leisure ; talking broad North 
Country dialect, he is easily able, when the necessity arises, to 
express himself, owing to the influence of a ‘ superior” 
mother, in standard English. It is a hard world he finds 
himself in, and a world which Mr. Knight obviously knows 
from personal experience. Life seems like a football match 
with “no goal-posts, no score, no victory, no ending,” and 
the extent to which harsh realities have to be faced is shown 
by this piece of distressed-area folklore : 

** A man should learn to have no trust at all in a world where 
there is so little to place trust in. Didn’t the Yorkshireman in the 
story put his little boy on the dresser ? 

‘Now, Alfred, thee jump.’ 

* Ah’m feerd, feyther.’ 

*Nay, thy feytherll catch thee.’ 

And when the boy jumped, his father stood back and let him fall 
on his face, and as the child howled the father bent over him. 

*Doan’t thee weep, lad. That'll teach thee not to tak’ onyone’s 

word i’ this world—not even thy own feyther’s.’ ” 
Most of the first part of this novel is excellent and could 
only have been written by someone with a first-hand know- 
ledge of working men, their troubles, and their ever-surprising 
Champion learns what poverty and 
privation involve, leaves the mill and becomes a glass-blower, 
enjoys the constant friendship of Harry Tawpun, an ideal 
mate, cultivates his ambition intermittently at night classes, 
receives the encouragement of Sibley, a- well-drawn and 
unusually inspired provincial art-master, and wavers in his 
affections between two young women, Elsa the mill-girl and 
Daphne, the miil-owner’s daughter, fresh from a_ finishing 
Grenoble. 


childishness. strikes, 


school at 

Half-way through the book, Mr. Wnight rather loses his 
erip. Ht is not necessary that he should try and make Cham- 
pion seem a good painter, which would be hard enough, 
but in the effort of making him a sincere one with something 
like a mission he models his career somewhat after that of 
van Gogh and we are evidently meant to accept him, in his 
fall between two social stools, as a genius. This it is diflicult 
indeed * Put it away,” says Champion, presenting 
Daphne wiih a picture, “and ten years from now you'll be 
able to sell it for just oodles.” And talking to a private 
soldier back from the West Indies he says, * It’s hard for me 
to make it feel true that I'm walking next to a chap who has 
really seen hibiscus. I get a vicarious thrill.” No wonder 
that Elsa—whom he marries and with whom he settles down, 
on principle of course, to what soon becomes hate in a cottage 
--turns rapidly from a slut into a virago: it was enough to 
make her, without his habit of giving away money. But even 
if Mr. Iknight alienates our sympathy from Champion and 
weakens our belief in him, the later parts of the book are by 
no means without points. It is simply that he has bitten off 
more than he can chew. To try and present a kind of cross 
between Jude the Obscure and Vincent van Gogh caught up 
in the nasty web of class consciousness was to attempt some- 
thing almost impossible, but for his courage in tackling such 
a subject and the success with which he has realised some parts 
of his design Mr. IXnight must be congratulated. 

Our respect for him is not weakened by the next two 
books on this list, two essays in tasteful nostalgia for the 


to do. 





past, an emotion which, like various others. occasionally 
leads to the production of masterpieces. It is conceivable 
that some readers may find Benediction a masterpiece, fos 
in France that has already happened. A critic in the Nowvelle 
Revue Frangaise has called it “a perfect example of the 
novel of atmosphere,” the Action Francaise finds it an example 
of an art “ unbelievable, spontaneous and sober, altogether 
classic,” and it is clear that from far-off 1912, when she 
won the Maillé-Latour-Landry prize, right up to 1935, 
when she won the Femina Prize, Claude Silve (alias the 
Comtesse de Ja Forest-Divonne) has been able to please 
some of the people part of the time. In Benediction she does 
not, to borrow a phrase of Jean Cocteau’s, threaten us with 
a rose; she pelts us, in slow motion, with pot-pourri. Neyer, 
between the covers of a single book, can old-world fragrance 
have been more lavishly accumulated. Mrs. Wharton 
thinks this book may appeal more to English readers than 
French ones, its outlines being blurred, and she has something 


to sav about: ** wand-wielders ” and “ faery lute-strings,” 
There is no story. A shadowy episode is recollected by an 
old: governess. — It coneerns an old castle (built in a yery 


different style to IWafka’s),.a marquise, a bishop, a brace of 
dream-children, and a pair of lovers who are parted before 
it is quite clear whether they are lovers or not and for no 
stated reason: we have to put up with elfin hints. In the 
space of a few paps there are references to pixies, wills-o'- 
the-wisp, gnomes, dryads and sirens. Whimsy abounds; 
* We discussed the date . >. when the little aristocrats of 
trees would come back and take their places along the facade 
of the chateau like Duéhesses on their footstools before the’ 
King.” If you like that sort of thing, as Disraeli said 1 
suppose that is the sort of thing you would like. 

Mr. Paul. Horgan’s Lingering Walls have more solidity 
than those of the castle of Dampard. Interested, it would 
seem, in the sight of ruined or abandoned dwellings of various 
kinds here and there in New Mexico, he has invented a number 
of stories to match, and in order to link these stories together 
has provided a short but high-flown prologue and _ epilogue 
to explain that the ruins may be regarded as monuments 
to human aspirations, Without straining after effect the book, 
taken as a whole, does provide a picture of various aspects 
of a wholly or partly vanished society. The endeavours of 
a missionary are brought to nothing by Indians ; a rancher 
is destroyed by an outburst of that envy so often met with 
in pioneering communities ; a rich man sinks his fortane 


in a vain attempt to reclaim a desert, and leaves an empty 


mansion to mock his confidence ; 9 a young woman, who 
* considered herself a seeret member of the younger married 
set,” and had * only lately discovered that to put feather- 
diapered carnival kewpies on the mantelpiece was no longer 
smart.” fails to make good as a smallholder’s wife ; and so 
These are plain, short tales with oceasional felicities of 


bows and arrows 


on. 
expression 
water “ pluming up from eager wells,” 

To amateurs of light reading Mrs. Thirkell is well known 
by now, and Monsieur Jacques Spitz offers an astronomical 
fantasia about the future. Both authors are adept at getting 
in the shrewd dig. August Folly is centred on the production 
of a Greek play in an English village, and it may not be out 
of place to give a specimen of Mrs. Thirkell’s humour for the 
benefit of those who do not know it. This is Mr. 'Tebbea, 
who had a taste for sagas, and did not mean to take a part 
in the play : 

“Greek plays! I have always felt that the Greeks were easily 
amused. <A stone seat under a burning sun, with the bitter wind 
that so often accompanies it, four or five people in preposterous boots 
and masks, plays with whose plots everyone had been familiar from 
childhood, and there they would sit for days and weeks. Now the 
Vikings had more sense, so had the Icelanders. The very idea of 
an open-air theatre was abhorrent to them, if indeed they ever 
thought of it. Their national literature, stories of gods and heroes, 
was familiar to them, and they would have laughed, yes, laughed, 
at the idea of dramatising what was already in the highest degree 
dramatic. We find no traces of open-air theatres in Norway o 
Iceland. Practical people, they realised that an open-air parlia- 
ment, for so, very roughly, one may describe the Thing, or All-Thing, 
was enough strain on anyone, without resorting to open-air enter 
tainments. If they wanted to be entertained they sat at home, by 8 
fire, and had their skald to recite to them.” 


‘singing like harps,” artesian 


gnarled silverware.” 
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To the onlooker a Daimler’s speed is as difficult to guess 
as an aeroplane’s. The Daimler moves so smoothly, so 
silently, that you have to sit at the wheel to realise its 
astonishing speed capabilities, its glorious liveliness, its 
brilliant acceleration, and its split-second response. 
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Only in this pure food, giving extra 
nourishment, do you get a combina 
tion of the finest Scotch Oats and 
a generous helping of Plasmon itself 
—the best part of pure, fresh milk 
for building body, brain and muscle. 
Over 13 quarts of milk are required 
to make one pound of Plasmon, 


All worthless husks and fibre are 
removed from the Oats; for that 
reason alone Plasmon Oats go 
further. They make more porridge— 
they are all food and, being so rich 
in milk protein, require little or 
no milk. Only 5 minutes actual 
boiling is mecessary ... A worthy 


and handy addition to Britain’s 
breakfast table. 


7? for a 1s packet 


from any good class grocer 


PLASMON 









Any question regarding Plasmon Food Pro- 
ducts is given individual attention and we 
are also happy to arrange for local supply 
where any difficulty occurs. Please use this 
branch of our public service to the fullest 


extent. Write direct to: 
Director Section, PLASMON LTD., 
Farringdon St.. LONDON He oe | 








RICH LAND POOR LAND 
By Stuart Chase 


The frontispiece of this book (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 10s. 6d.) is a gruesome 
picture of soil erosion in Stewart County, 
Georgia—a picture that is practically a 
complete sermon in itself, a condensed 
Tobacco Road. The rest of the book is 
an assault on the forces of greed and 
stupidity that waste the soil and water, 
the grass and oil of the nation with no 
regard to the future. The refusal to 
pay any attention to posterity on the 
ground that it has “ done nothing for 
us” (a phrase here attributed a little 
too confidently to the late Uncle Joe 
Cannon) has certainly had _ painful 
results for America already, and will 
have more painful results still. as the 
assets of the country are frittered away. 
The lesson is pointed by references to the 
sad fate of Antioch and India, of 
Africa and China. The greater wisdom 
of other nations, the Argentine and 
(less plausibly) South Africa is dwelt 
on and so are such efforts in salvage as 
the conservation movement and the 
Tennessee ~ Valley Authority. The 
limitations of the T.V.A. are fairly 
fully recognised, but its prospects are 
still more generously allowed for and 
the attitude of the enemies and critics 
of the great experiment roundly de- 
nounced. There are in addition to a 
lively text many excellent illustrations 
and very clear maps and diagrams. Mr. 
Chase is a very readable writer, but he 
repeats himself a little and his brisk 
style is sometimes misleading. The 
common reader might be pardoned for 
imagining that the shale oil industry in 
Scotland is new, and the connexion 
between Sir Samuel Hoare’s raw, mate- 
rials speech and the Hoare-Laval treaty 
was not quite as close as is suggested. 
Ancient historians may wonder if much, 
really, is kaown about the economic 
status of the Greek peasant at the time 
of the Siege of Troy, but this is a tract 
meant to persuade, and it is an excellent 
tract. 


AFTER THE NEW DEAL WHAT? 
By Norman Thomas 


Mr. Thomas has recently been com- 
plimented by Time (not usually lavish 
of praise) on his educational presidential 
campaign, and though the Socialist can- 
didate did much less well in 1936 than 
he did in 1932, his book is one that all 
thoughtful Americans could read with 
profit. He asks a question that needs 
answering, and, though the elements of 
the answer will depend on many things 
at present unpredictable, notably on 
Mr. Roosevelt's reactions to his victory, 
Mr. Thomas asks questions and makes 
points that will be relevant, no matter 
what is done in the White House or in 
the Capitol. His book (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) suffers a little from its allusions 
and discussions of problems in terms of 
contemporary personalities; thus, like 
most people before November 3rd, Mr. 
Thomas greatly overestimated the im- 
portance of Father Coughlin. Then, too, 
while it is arguable that the power of 
Mr. Hearst is far greater than any 
rationally organised community would 
give to such a man, at the moment 
the aspect of that ‘power that Mr. 
Thomas seems mainly concerned with, 
its political effects, seems to have been 
on this occasion as badly overestimated, 





by Mr. Hearst at least, as the Radio 


and readable. 


a 


Current Literature 


Priest's by him and by others, B 
Mr. Thomas argues well and iene 
against putting too much faith in “| 
Roosevelt or other personal or fea 
tional barriers to Fascism and against th, 
present tactics and future hopes of ih 
Communist party. Mr. Thomas vil 
never be president, but it is not ma 
certain that he will not be right, 


POSTMAN’S HORN 
By Arthur Bryant 





What a pleasant, agreeable Volun 
(Longman, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Bryant = 
made with his selection of letters out 
the latter part of the seventeenth cen: 
tury. It was to be expected that he 
would, since it was in that period, fron 
the Restoration to Queen Anne, thy 
the writing of English, easy, natury 
familiar in style, reached its best level. 
and with Mr. Bryant's eye for the Die 
turesque and the human element, j 
was sure to be interesting. He has gq 
himself in this volume to give us a Die. 
ture of the life of an English gentlemay 
of the time, in his own words, from th: 
cradle, through school and university. 
courtship and love, the trials an 
delights of marriage, the consolations o/ 
food, friendship and _ religion, to the 
grave. One expected that the Verney 
letters would be largely drawn upon, 
and it is pleasant to find again hoy 
much the best letter-writers this family 
were and what charming characters— 


the younger Edmund Verney, fo 
example — they produced. Such 
accomplished rakes as __ Rochester, 


Chesterfield and Etherege show up a 
the most elegant correspondents ; the 
famous Nonconformist divine, Richard 
Baxter, is merely boring. But the best 
discoveries whom Mr. Bryant brings to 
light in this volume are the witty and 
delightful Harry Savile (what a good 
companion he must have been), and 
the worthy but amusing Dean Prideauy, 
as full of character as an egg is of meat. 
Mr. Bryant promises another volume 
covering the same period, but giving us 
a picture of public affairs and of the 
intellectual and scientific life of the 
time. It may well be more important 
than this ; it could not be more pleasant 


MY TALKS WITH DEAN 
SPANLEY 
By Lord Dunsany 

From the dust-jacket to the last page 
My Talks With Dean Spanley (Heine- 
mann, 5s.) is an excellent joke for a win- 
ter’s evening. The author, to obtain 
proof ofthe doctrine of transmigration, by 
the skilful application of Imperial Tokay 
drew out from his fellow club-member, 
Pein Spanley, his reminiscences of a 
previous life as a doz. The tricks to 
which the author resorted to keep the 
Dean in the requisite frame of mind 
(completely sober he remembered 
nothing) are almost as funny as the 
picture of the dignified divine speaking 
as ** Wag.” ** While I spoke to him 
and held his attention, I refilled his 
glass... . ‘ Well, he said, ‘ there's 
always fleas.” . . . He looked wistfully 
at the Tokay but Igave him no more yet. 
* Rabbits, I said, to remind him. ‘ Yes, 
their guts are very good,’ he said. .. .” 
The seriousness with which Lord Dun- 
sany records his conversations is in the 
classical tradition of hoaxes. Inet 
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his interpretation of the mind of 


tally 
ae fat be one of the best ever 
aa and dog-lovers (who will approve 


ofa dog being rewarded by a deanery in 





















TS. But its next life) not amused by the Dean, 
potest will rejoice in ‘* Wag.” 
inti: | 7HB ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF 
INSt the COUNT LAVALLETTE. Vol. 1. 
ti tthe Translated by L. Aldersey White 
ri These memoirs (Lovat— Dickson, 
ht. 30s. 6d.), ably translated, give one of 
fe the briefest and clearest accounts of the 
events which began with the Revolution 
| and ended with Waterloo. They are 
¢rangely free of the melodramatic 
Volum spirit which characterised the period. 
ant hy; Javallette was one who believed that 


“he was doing wrong if, even in con- 


S out of . , 
th ¢© : yersation, he abandoned the attitude of 
that iL reserve.” Such a man, though he makes 
id he 2 . . 
-de-camp and a Com- 
d, from a reliable aide-de-camp and ¢ 


missioner of Posts with whom the secrets 


€, that weg ca 
iat ofa nation’s correspondence are safe, is 


sa of less value to the historian than a 
he Die. more outspoken chronicler would be. 
ent, jt His discretion keeps him from telling 
has set just those things which it most con- 
a pie. eems the historian to know. And 
tlemay [avallette, who could have told somuch, 
IM the and who had many intimate glimpses 


of Napoleon, is the soul of discretion 


ersity 3 
if and so adds little to our knowledge. 


0 One gains the impression that either he 
‘0 the cannot or else he will not go, like his 
Jerney master, “ to the bottom of things.” In 
upon one respect he does a grave injustice, 
: hen when he ascribes the : murder of 
family DEnghien to Napoleon S spirit of 
ters. vendetta corsica, — The translator, while 
‘ % giving an additional motive for the 
Such kidnapping —the fact that Napoleon 
ester was (wrongly) informed that Dumouriez 
Ip a was plotting with D’Enghien— does not 

the point out, as M. Madelin recently did, 
shard that Napoleon was only partially, if at 
Dest all, responsible for the actual murder. 
gs to The translator's notes, with this single 
"and exception, are admirable. They eluci- 
ied date many details hitherto obscure. 
8 They trace, with the most exact topo- 


graphy, the events both in Paris and on 
the Egyptian expedition and they are a 





ame fitting memorial to a _ distinguished 
scholar. 
ig Us 
the THE MOTORIST’S COMPANION 
= By John Prioleau 
we All it is necessary to say about this 
singularly attractive volume (Dent, 
7s. 6d.) is that it is as good as anyone 
familiar with Mr. Prioleau’s motoring 
articles in The Spectator would expect 
it to be. Indeed, it is better; for the 
range and variety, of the contents 
age goes far beyond expectation. In the 
ne- first part the car itself—how to buy it, 
ra how to look after it, how to over- 
ted haul it—is discussed ; the second 
by deals with the roads on which the 
ay car thus acquired will travel, north 
er, and south, east and west, in England, 
s Seotland, Wales and most of Europe ; 
Pe in the third the driver is given a dickey- 
a ful of good advice about car troubles, 
nd with some straight and salutary talk 
ed about safe driving. Hereabouts, too, 
“a will be found two indispensable chap- 
ters on technical terms, not only in 
: English but in five other languages. 
is Only those who have tried to explain to 
%g a French or German mechanic that a 
‘ big-end is making ominous noises, or 
t that she seems to be running on three 
; cylinders (or five, as the case may be), 
will realise What gratitude is due for 
. that. The ideal motorist’s companion 
. is Mr. Prioleau; the next best is Mr. 


Prioleau’s book, 


The December 
Magazines 


M. Paul Hymans in -the Nineteenth 
Century describes the political situation 
in “ Belgium Today.” Trade and in- 
dustry have revived since the currency 
was devalued, but the decline of the 
Catholic Party has been accompanied 
by a revival of the Flemish agitation 
and by the rise of M. Degrelle’s Rexists, 
who are anti-democratic. These new 
conditions have compelled the Premier, 


M. van Zeeland, to abandon the 
military agreement with France. 
Henceforth Belgium will concentrate 


on her own defence. Professor A. L. 
Bowley examines the question of 
** Poverty and Nutrition,’ and con- 
cludes that the estimates of malnutri- 
tion recently put forward are no true 
guide to the numbers of persons affected. 
** Malnutrition, slight or serious, is 
widespread,” but its extent should not 
be exaggerated. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. G. 
Soloveytchik points out that, while 
Hitler denounces Moscow, he _ offers 
Soviet Russia a new credit of 800 million 
marks for the development of Russo- 
German trade. Herr Hitler has 
consistently followed this policy. Mr. 
Soloveytchik concludes, therefore, that 


Hitler's anti-Soviet clamour is a 
** gigantic piece of political fraud.” Mr. 
W. Horsfall Carter discusses ** The 


Spanish Imbroglio”’ in the light of a 
recent visit to Catalonia. He argues 
that the non-intervention agreement 
helped the insurgents. The federalist 
movement in Spain has, he says, been 
strengthened by the revolt. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. J. A. Spender, 
under the heading of ** Arms and the 
State,” explains why he, as a member 
of the Royal Commission on Private 
Trade in Arms, came to the conclusion 
that the trade must continue, though 
under much stricter control. Lord 
Elton, who dislikes the ** Politics with- 
out Inspiration ” that he finds in the 
King’s Speech, suggests that the de- 
fence of democracy in the British 
Commonwealth should be a_ vitalising 
idea. 

The Round Table takes a very serious 
view of the international situation, 
which it expresses both in * Danger 
Signals for the Commonwealth *” and in 
** The Army in Imperial Defence.” The 
League offers no security. The Com- 
monwealth must depend on its own 
defences and its unity. The danger 
from sudden air attack is frankly 
emphasised ; the nation should be pre- 
pared to meet any such emergency. 
Reviewing Hitler's policy in the light 
of Bismarck’s, the writer of an article, 
* From Agadir to Nuremberg,’ con- 
tends that Germany's demand for the 
return of her lost colonies is put forward 
to divide the former Allies and should 
be firmly rejected, as it could only lead 
to new demands. 

Chambers’s Journal has an enlarged 
and very readable Christmas number. 
Mr. Henry Hardinge’s account of ** Old 
Nativity Plays of Provence” is fresh 
and topical. At Séguret, in the Vau- 
cluse, one of these traditional plays, 
performed in the church by the villagers, 
was revived as recently as 19380. 

Blackwood’s has an interesting article 
by Major C, S, Jarvis on “* A Partridge 
Preserve in Sinai*’’—a_ well-watered 
valley in the desert where the partridges, 
strange to relate, will often perch on 
trees in front of the guns. 
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makes a gracious gift 


No amount of searching could 
produce a more finished gift 
than a box of Cabanas for the 
man who knows a good cigar 
when he smokes one. Cabanas 
are available in boxes of 25 
upwards—in all shapes and 
sizes. The illustration above 
shows one example—" Cabanas 


Cabanas” at 150/- for 100. 


Cabanas is the oldest Havana 
Brand (140 years old) and 
for long years has bcen 
honoured as the outstanding 
Cabinet brand . . . that is to 
say Cabanas admirers have, 
during whole lifetimes, bought 
these fine cigars in thousands 
at a time. Cabinets costing 
anything up to £1,000, mark 


the high standard of accep- 
tance set by smokers of 
Cabanas. 
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Motoring 


i 


The “£300” Class 


Tue two cars I have for report this week, the latest 4-cylinder 
1}-litre Riley, with the * Falcon” saloon, and the 12-h.p. 4- 
cylinder Humber with the “ Vogue ” saloon, although quite 
different in character, make a common appeal to a large class of 
buyer. They belong to that distinguished category, the “£300,” 
which, for practical purposes, includes cars costing between 
£285 and £315. It is perhaps the most interesting as it is 
certainly the most competitive of all the price-divisions, and 
I do not think there is any doubt that it is the most ambitious. 
Well beyond the purely utility class, certainly ahead of the 
economy or family lot, far short, in price, of the others, it 
represents the most serious attempt we have ever seen to 
provide the maximum value for money. 

There is scarcely one of the features or accessories we so 
lately called luxuries that you will not find in the “£300.” 
Like the ‘“ £1,000 and over” elass the * £300” gives you all 
the known systems of springing, including the torsion-bar 
and “all four’ independent, vibrationless engines, pre- 
selective gears, freewheels, synchromesh on one, two and three 
gears, “ silent” gears, the best types of braking and steer- 
ing, adjustable steering-columns, inbuilt jacking, and every 
conceivable gadget on the dash and elsewhere, from fog- 
and stop-lights to single-point chassis-lubrication. | Apart 
from the better workmanship and finish, the only things it 
does not always give you are (so far as I know) hand-controlled 
shock-absorbing and all the room you want. The ‘“ £300” 
comes very well out of the comparison in every useful feature, 
while in the matter of speed on the level and uphill it scores, 
price-for-power, to an astonishing degree. I should say that 
every car in it will do 65 miles an hour, and many of them 70, 
with proportionate performance on the lower gears and in 
climbing. 

The Riley and Humber are good examples of what you can 
get in this class, for different reasons, as I said. The Riley 














Just as every passenger vessel is fitted with lifebuoys 
for safety at sea, so responsible motorists {fit their 
cars with the most dependable of all lifebuoys for 
land use—Dunlop, the World's Master Tyres. 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 





C.F.H. 
6H/1113 


is the last of a succession of models that have been generally 
accepted as fast tourers. The original Riley Nine was one 
of the first low-powered machines to show a high performance 
(in those days anything approaching 60 miles an hour from a 
one-litre engine was positively fabulous), and all its successor, 
of four or six cylinders, of nine, twelve and fifteen horsepower 
have, according to their lights, maintained the tradition, 
Maximum speed is no longer the distinction it was, as so many 
ars at so many prices put up identical performances, but the 
Riley is still one of the cars the lover of lively driving puts 
high in his list of possibles. 

In design the new model is different only in detail work 
from the previous example. The engine dimensions are, ag 
before, 69 by 100, and the original design of overhead valve. 
gear is retained, with its twin camshafts set high in the 
cylinder block, and the P.R. head with the machined spherical 
combustion-chambers. A single horizontal carburettor js 
used with a hot-spot in the manifold. The valves are 
mounted at an angle of 90 degrees, and the whole unit is q 
well-finished piece of work. The gear-box is of the Wilson 
pre-selective type, with which is incorporated an automatic 
clutch which disengages—slips, that is—when the engine. 
speed falls below about 600 revolutions a minute. This 
ensures very easy-gear change and completely —shockless 
engagement. At no time during my trial was I able to 
“Jet it in with a bang,” and in all respects the action was 
that of the best type of normal clutch. You did not remember 
its existence. 

The “* Faleon” saloon seemed to me a_ considerable 
improvement on the last Riley body I tried. It is not the 
design of body that appeals to my own tastes, but I am 
bound to admit that it is entirely successful in all points but 
one. There is more room than its * sporting” lines lead 
you to believe, particularly headroom; you see out ahead 
very well both as driver and passenger, the seating is com- 
fortable if a trifle short, and there is plenty of room for 
normal quantities of luggage. The only point I had to 
criticise seriously was the lack of rearward vision. The 
sloped back window hardly appears in the driving mirror— 
at all events to an averagely tall driver. This is a fault 
that should be corrected. The maximum speed, comfortably 
reached in norma! circumstances on main roads near town, 
was about 67 miles an hour on top and 48 on third, as shown 
on the dial. It climbed a long hill with two real hairpin 
bends in excellent style, and a very steep short hill from a 
standstill in good time. The engine and gear run quietly 
and there was practically no vibration at any speed. The 
price is £315. 

The * Vogue” saloon on the Humber is probably familiar 
to most regular road-users, for the first example appeared 
about two years ago. It is a short two-doored four-seater 
with a single pillarless window on either side in two sliding 
sections. This window extends far back, level with the 
hack passengers’ shoulders, and affords very good ‘‘visibility.” 
The sliding panels can be opened or shut to any degree and 
in any position are free from rattle. The lines of the car are 
unusual but not showy, and it certainly carries an air of 
distinction. There are no changes of importance in the 


design of engine or chassis from the normal 12-h.p. Humber . 


I described in The Spectator about ten months ago. The 
four-cylinder engine is of 1,660 ¢.c. capacity, giving a brake- 
horsepower of 42 and taxed at £9" The car has an excep- 
tionally lively performance and I thought the engine ran 
very smoothly. Like the Riley it will do a good deal better 
than a mile a minute, and it climbs fast and steadily. The 
gearbox is synchromeshed on all four speeds, the suspension 
is automatically controlled and the road-holding and steering 
are excellent. It is not a light machine but its liveliness is 
beyond dispute. Its price is £298. Joun PrRIo.eav. 

[Note.—-Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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cars, 





Smart and trim, inside and out, non- 
fatiguing to handle, compact in overall 
dimensions (for the negotiation of dense 
traffic, ease of parking, inexpensiveness 
of garage), it is an honest, “full” four- 
seater, with plenty of head, leg and 
elbow-room for all occupants. No 
other car of comparable performance 
costs so little, on insurance, taxation, fuel, 
lubricants, tyres or — in time to come — 
replacements or repairs. The Local 


“There is no comparison! 


AW SSO ag ih Fa 
SSE Ey = Peciras Lie 


The eternal problem of gift-selection, of hitting on something really 
appropriate, acceptable, useful, something concerning the value of which 
there can be no doubt, is solved. Whether the recipient has or has not other 
the FORD £100 Saloon will be equally gratifying and welcome. 


More 


gallon is good : Fewer pence per mile 












Ford Dealer will delight to give you a 
really demonstrative run, to prove what 
sortof gift it is, one that will create pride of 
ownership almost equalling the genuine, 
lasting gratitude suchahandsome present 
must inspire. He can deliver the £100 
Ford Saloon, Taxed and Insured, on an 
Initial Payment of £25. 18-month and 
24-month transactions can be arranged 
with slightly higher initial payments. 
Literature on Request: All Prices at Works. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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Finance 
Australia’s Progress 


Tue Annual Meeting of the English, Scottish and Austra- 
lian Bank is always awaited with interest, inasmuch as 
the speech of the Chairman is usually notable for its 
exhaustive and impartial survey of conditions in Australia, 
I greatly regret to note that this year that most able and 
industrious of Chairmen, Mr. Andrew Williamson, was 
prevented by illness from presiding, but Mr. E. M. 
Janion, a Director and former Manager of the London 
office, who presided at the meeting, was able to report 
that Mr. Williamson was rapidly recovering and_ is 
expected to return to work at the end of the year. 

Once again the statements at the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank meeting disclose further progress 
in Australia’s recovery from the great exchange crisis 
of a few years ago, and while I shall refer later to a point 
which I think has to be borne in mind when considering 
the financial position of Australia, there can be no doubt 
either of the progress achieved or of the extent to 
which that progress will always be linked with the 
courage and skill with which the Government and the 
people of Australia faced the great crisis of some five years 
ago. Largely as a result of the skill and courage, and also 
of the integrity displayed by the Australian people, during 
the financial crisis, debt conversions have been accomp- 
lished on lines which have secured for Australia an 
annual saving of something like £4,000,000 in the charges 
on the external debt. In addition, Australia is, of course, 
now being greatly helped by the rise in her exportable 
commodities, notably wool and wheat. Last year, for 
example, Australia experienced a favourable balance of 
trade of £A.22,000,000 as compared with £A.16,000,000 
for the previous year, and it appears that in the case of 
wool a2lone Australia’s imports represented a value in 
Australian pounds of £A.58,000,000 as compared with 
£A.40,400,000 for the previous year. This great improve- 








AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 


TRYST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 

time through any Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated 

yield at current prices and based on cash dividends is 

from 3% per cent. to 4 per cent. For full particulars 

apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the address 

below, for Trust of Bank G& Insurance Shares Booklet. 
Price of Units, 30th November, 22s. Od. 


TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO.LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


at 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3 














Mansion House 5467. 


WcN 810/12 
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ment in the wool. position naturally caused > incre. 


: ; . es, an 
material reduction in the total of unemploym . 


_— id: ee 
2s stimulating imports from abroad. The improve 
conditions are reflected in many directions, unemploy 


ment, for example, having fallen from 30 per cent : 
the second quarter of 1932 to under 13 per cent, in the 
second quarter of the current year. Savings a 
deposits also show an increase for the year of abet 
£A.7,000,000, and bankers’ clearings for the six capital 
cities in Australia amounted to £A.1,934,000,000 for i935 


against £A.1,784,000,000 in the previous year, fo, 
the first six months of 1936 there was an increase over 


the corresponding period of the previous year of nearly 
£4.100.000,000. ye 
Dest Position. 

While it is pleasing to note the vast improvement in 
the Australian economic position as a result of the recent 
year’s developments—developments which, as already 
noted, have included a material reduction in the debt 
charges—the fact nevertheless remains that the size of 
Australia’s debt, in relation to her comparatively 
small population, still constitutes one of the more serious 
aspects of the situation. On June 30th last, the total public 
debt amounted in round figures to about £1,254,000,000, 
of which rather more than half was domiciled in Australia 
and the remainder in London and New York. This 
debt is equivalent to £185 2s. 10d. per head of the Avs. 
tralian population. How great must be this burden fora 
young country such as Australia may be gathered from 
comparing the position with our own country in the year 
before the War, when the total of the British debt was 
only £725,000,000 or about £15 15s. per head of the 
population. Moreover, the whole of our debt was 
domestic, whereas in the case of Australia about 
£A.590,000,000 represents external indebtedness. On 
the other hand, Australia, of course, normally is in the 
position of having a favourable Visible Trade Balance, 
and while that Visible balance last year (of £A.22,000,000) 
was not quite sufficient to pay interest amounting to 
£23,000,000 due in London in respect of loans to the 
Commonwealth and local authorities, the difference was 
more than made up by the export of capital from overseas 
to Australia, largely, however, be it noted, for investment 
in gold-mining undertakings. Artuur W. Kippy. 


The Friendship of Nations 


Commerce and Peace 

Tuosr who attended on Friday of last week the annual 
luncheon of the British Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce—and something over 460 guests 
were present, representing almost every phase of 
political and commercial activities of the country— 
must have been impressed by the constant efforts made 
by leaders of finance and business in this and_ other 
countries to bring about a greater and freer exchange of 
goods and services between the nations, believing that 
the increase in such activities is helpful to the cause of 
international goodwill and therefore to ‘internatio»” 
peace. 

The main toast at the luncheon, coupled with the 
name of the chief guest, M. Paul van Zeeland, the Belgian 
Prime Minister, was “ The Friendship of Nations.” It 
was proposed by Mr. Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 
Secretary, who was supported by several Cabinet 
Ministers as well as by the Leader c¥ the Opposition. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Eden explained that 
the aim of the International Chamber of Commerce 
was to promote and facilitate the interchange of goods 
and services between nations. ‘‘ We are then,” said Mr. 
Eden, ‘ natural collaborators. On the one hand, the 
preservation of peace is an essential condition in the 
achievement of our objective. On the other, the greater 
the volume of world trade, the more profitable and the 
more instinctive is it for nations to-maintain. friendship 
between each other, and the less temptation is there for 
any one of them to disturb the peace. Freer trade, freer 

(Continued on page 1020.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1919. 


peport by the Board of. Directors to the Seventeenth Annual General yg of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street 
(Lombard Court), London, £.C.3, on Tuesday, the Eighth day of December, 1936, at 12 noon. 


e Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1936, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of 











the Auditors’ Certificate. ‘ : 
he Profit, aiter allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts (other than provided for out of Contingencies 
Account), for the year ended 31st October, 1936, amounts to fe 2 on pa pip = te os i. pip 9 7 
Balance available from last account .. ae os we ae pee “4 a ne <a a Ar ie 1 6 
aking a total of ae re a <i E lll 
” _ has been appropriated as follows :— 
In payment of a Dividend on the * A’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of 8ix per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for 
the Year ended 31st October, 1936, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to a aa ge £60,000 0 0 
Leaving a Net balance to be carried forward to next year of ee ee at ‘e - a fe wa 69,146 11 1 
; Be wake TY a 


— 
ng the year, as already announced, the Bank incorporated the business of Messrs. Fredk. Huth & Co., established in 1809. Your Directors are 

of the opinion that this connection, with the experience and tradition of many years behind it, is bound to be advantageous to our own institution. 
Consequently they are glad to report that two former Partners of Messrs. Fredk. Huth & Co. have become associated with the Bank: Mr. Lewis Huth 
A number of the staff have also entered our service. 


Walters, as an Advisory Director, and Mr. Louis Ernest Meinertzhagen as a Member of the Board. 
The term of office of Sir James Caird, Bart., as Deputy Chairman having expired on 31st October, 1936, the Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, U.B.E., 


has been appointed to succeed him for the current financial year. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., and Mr. Dudley Ward, C.B.E., who, being eligible, offer theniselves 
for re-election. In accordance with Article 91, Mr. Meinertzhagen’s appointment requires confirmation by the Shareholders. J ‘ 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A, Touche & Co., and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 
London, E.C., 30th November, 1936. By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1936. 














: , LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital : Authorised. tanh? ‘ . : eh eat ee ig 
300,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. .. £1,500,000 0 0 Cash in Hand and at Bankers £255,803 14 7 
300,000 “« B’’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. oe .- 1,500,000 0 0 el iis ee px SR 
400,000 Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or Money at Call and Short Notice 1,259,945 9 9 
in part as “A” or “* B” Ordinary Shares .. ++ 2,000,000 0 © | patnces with Bankers Abroad $56.752 13 5 
_£5,000,000 0 9 | Bills Discounted se ee ee ee ee ee 973,461 16 5 
Subscribed and Paid in Full: —— Sere ae yer ‘ 
900,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. a . £1,000,000 0 0 Government Securities a wa ee oe 446.345 0 6 
200,000 ‘‘ B’’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each .. oe -. 1,000,000 0 0 Investments in Subsidiary Companies . 59.084 9 1 
£2,000,000 0 0 , sstments, including are ing rests i 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, including provision oe be including Shareholding Interests in 535.304 10 0 
for Contingencies, and for Bad and Doubtful Debts.. 3,982,509 8 2 oe nga oe ae a rt oa 
am oe to Subsidiary Companies .. oe an BR 18 7 | Bankers Industrial Development Co.. Ltd. One “A” 
Reserve Fund .. ace Pe ap rr ae rar ,000 0 0 inary Share of ¢ rs ye F 100 ) 
Investments Depreciation Reserve .. me 150,000 0 0 Ordinary Share of £100,000, £100 Paid ee ee wo vo 
“ry .. 1,956,870 8 2 


‘Acceptances, etc., for account of Customers (per contra)... 4,078,265 3 9 auren na a — - 
cam of Profit and Loss Account. . P 7 ve ia ; 69,146 11 1 Advunats to Cooma 48 Other Roce 
Notes—{1) Contingent Liability on account of 33.485 35 4 

Endorsements on Bills Discounted, £405. oa a ; 
(2) “ Bills Discounted,” ‘ Advances to Customers 


Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies 


+ Liability of Customers for Acceptances, ete. (per contra) 4,078,265 3 9 





and “ Liability of Customers for Acceptances ” inelude 
the balances which come under European “ Standstill” Bank Premises—Freehold, at cost, less amounts written off 337,076 14 11 
Agreements and Exchange Restrictions, and also those p 
due by Customers in Spain. —_—_—_ See es ; 
See 3-2 £10,392,583 1 7 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Chairman. Niacin 
ABERCONWAY, Deputy Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Director. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 





We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the books of the Bank. 

We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and ecrrect view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown 
by the books of the Bank. 

GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO. Chartered Audite 
McCLELLAND, KER & CO. { Accountants } aouaeaeit 


London, E.C., 23rd November, 1936. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 3ist October, 1936. 





Dr. CR. 
To Dividend on the “ A ” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six By Balance brought forward .. i ee “s £66,770 1L 6 
er cent, per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. £60,000 0 0 » Profit, after allowing Rebate of Interest and providing 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet .. ag oa -» 69,146 11 1 for all Bad and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for 
out of Contingencies Account), for the year ended 
3ist October, 1936 a me wa a «- G5 9 7 
Nore :—The total remuneration received by the 
Directors by way of Directors’ Fees trom this Company 
and its Subsidiary Companies during this financial year 
————_——_ — amounted to a £5,411 13 9— aa 
£129,146 11 1 £129,146 11 1 
oe 





Ma 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
None of the Accounts of the Subsidiary Companies shows a loss. The net profits have been carried forward in their own Accounts after providing 
for a dividend, which, so far as relates to this Company, has been brought into the above Accounts. 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Chairman. A. E. THORNE, Secretary 
ABERCONWAY, Deputy Chairman. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Director. 
23rd November, 1936. 
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RUGBY IN THE EARLY ‘EIGHTIES H. G. 


: OLD AND NEW 
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, THE BELLS OF BETHLEHEM Archer Cust 
there’s a book about it, perhaps CAROL Hesper Le Gallienno 
‘ WITH ®@HE GUN IN EGYPT: II. THE DESERTS CS. Jarvis 

2 } 
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I : d dh d IDLINGS IN A ROYAL LIBRARY Desmond Chapman-Huston 
ogues of new an secondnan | THE BUR: A POEM Josephine Johnson 
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Lord Gorell 
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Booksellers, Cambridge, England. THE ‘CORNUILL ”: 
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speech, freer thought across the frontiers of Europe— 
could we but achieve these things we should have won 
an inestimable gain for peace.” 

BELGIAN PREMIER'S SPEECH. 

In responding to the toast the Belgian Prime Minister — 
who received quite an ovation — may be said to have more 
then endorsed all that was said by the British Foreign 
Secretary with regard to the influence which might be 
wielded by men of business in all countries in the cause 
of international trade and international peace. Referring 
in well-chosen words to the apprehensions that some 
nations, either from fear or from ambition, may be more 
concerned at the present time with military than with 
trade activities, the Belgian Prime Minister maintained 
that it was the duty of the civilians and of business men 
never to tire in their efforts to promote greater freedom 
in the exchange of goods and services, and in everything 
indeed making for closer and more constant intercourse 
between nations: he believed that ultimately the result 
of such action would be to change the political atmosphere, 
and bring about greater desire on the part of all nations 
to pursue the course likely to maintain peace and civilisa 
tion rather than to embark on a policy calculated to 
destroy both trade and civilisation. 



















Great Brirarn’s Errorrs. 

I cannot but think that the speeches at the Luncheon 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. and the 
expression of friendship towards all nations will. if they 
are allowed to appear in the foreign Press, be helpful to 
ihe cause of peace. Moreover, it must surely be recog 
nsed that this country. in the post-War vears, has done 
something more than make speeches indicative of British 
goodwill to the neighbouring nations. If, on the one hand, 
the nations who lost in the Great War suffered unduly by 
penalties inflicted, it must not be forgotten that Great 
Britain, the United States and France did much to relieve 




















COMPANY MEETING 





TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


GROWTH OF RESERVES 









INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
NEW DIRECTOR 


Tur Second Annual General Meeting of the Trust of Insurance 
Shares Ltd. was held on December Ist at the registered oftice, 30 
Cornhill, E.C.3. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, K.C., Chairman, presided. 
The Chairman said: The policy of the Directors for the last two 
years has been to restrict the business of the Company to the 
creation of Unit Trusts made up of Insurance Shares, Bank shares 
and Trustee securities, and we shall continue to limit our operations 
to investments of this class in which the first objective is complete 
safety of capital with good prospects of capital appreciation rather 
than an initial high rate of interest. 

The three Trusts created by the Company are: Trust of Bank 
Shares of which the Equity and Law Life Assurance Society are 
trustees; the Trust of Bank and Insurance Shares of which the 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Department are trustees ; 
and the Trust of Insurance Shares of which Williams Deacon's Bank 
Ltd. are the trustees; and they have enabled thousands of small 
investors to acquire an interest, free from personal liability, in the 
two great financial industries of Great Britain. The demand for 
units in these Trusts by stockbrokers on behalf of the investing 
public continues to increase. 

In consultation and agreement with the respective Trustees and 
the Auditors, the Company has now placed to reserves in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Board of Trade Report on Unit 
Trusts, and to ensure continuity of management, sums amounting 
to £111,725. The balance standing to the credit of the Profit and 
Loss accounts now amounts to £10,354 17s. 7d. 

The Company has now taken the necessary steps to increase its 
capital, which at present consists of £100,000 in £1 shares, all of 
which were issued for cash and are fully paid, to £200,000 by the 
creation of a further 100,000 £1 shares. 

In view of the growth of the Company's business, the Directors 
have accepted a favourable offer of additional accommodation on 
the ground floor at 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 

The Company is fortunate in securing the services as a Director 
of Sir Bernard Bircham, K.C.V.O., Deputy-Chairman of the Equity 
and Law Life Assurance Society, who will be a great acquisition 
to the Board. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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a 
the distressed areas by loans during the yea 
following the conclusion of the War, and jn 
measures of relief Great Britain took a leading part 
mainly through the League of Nations, was instrument 
in aiding the credit position of many nations, eta 
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all these 
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Financial Notes 
CneerruL MARKETS, 
Tur moderate setback of a week ago in Stock Exchan 
securities has proved to be short lived. Once again sue 
factors as cheap money and improving trade have proved 
greater than apprehensions in regard to international Politieg 
and prices especially of industrial shares and the more Speen. 
lative descriptions have further advanced during the weg 
Among the outstanding features has been a further sha» 
rise in the shares of Woolworths, while among shipping 
shares P, and QO. have further advanced on the resumpting 
of dividends on the Deferred stock. A continuance of th 
rise in prices of commodities has also been an outstanding 
feature of the week. 
* * * 


Brivis Overseas BANK. 






Even after making allowance for the fact of the absorption 
during the vear of the business of Frederick Huth and (y 
the latest figures of the British Overseas Bank covering the 
year to October 81st last indicate a general expansion jy 
business, though at present profit and loss figures have no 
been materially affected by the greater activity of busines 
The movements are on the right side, the profits showing ay 
increase of just over £2,000 while the deposits at £3,988.94 
show an inerease of about £1,800,000.) The advanees t 
customers also show an increase from £1,782,869 to £1,956,8%, 

* * * * 
TRON AND STEEL PROSPERITY, 

Further indication of the recovery in the Tron and Steg 
industries is afforded by the latest report of Dorman Long ani 
Co., whose trading profits for the past year show a rise of 
£200,000 at £989,787 ; moreover, there is also an expansion 
in the income from subsidiaries, and the actual profit balang 
for the vear is £1,114,000 against £825,000 for the previow 
vear. The depreciation allowance is increased from £205,%3) 
to £250,000. A sum of £118.285 is transferred to Reser 
against £200,000 last vear, but the Reserve is also increase 
by the transfer of a surplus arising from realisation of certain 
investments and with the addition of the premium on th 
prior lien stocks issue, the fund amounts to £574,181, Por 
the first time for many vears a dividend—the substantial 
one of 6 per cent.—is declared on the Ordinary shares, leaving 
£148,967 to be carried forward. 

* * * * 
A.B.C. Prorits. 

The latest report of the Aerated Bread Company shows 
that for the year ended October 8rd last the profits increased 
from £221,255 to £232,333. The amount allowed for depre 
ciation for the year was £73,120 against £65,330. The 
company’s General Reserve of £110,000 has been transferred 
to Reserve for Obsolescence on reconstruction of the factory 
and if the money is fully required for that purpose the com: 
pany is left without any reserves except the £25,000 nov 
set aside. At the same time, the ‘total of cash is muth 
higher at £79,755 against £31,738 a year ago. 

* * * * 
A Prosrererous UNDERTAKING, 

The latest Report of Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., th 
electrical manufacturers, shows a further marked expansii 
in profits, which revealed an increase for the year of £110,000 
with profits at the new high record of £353,858. A _ yea 
ago the capital was doubled by a share for share bonus isst 
in addition to the 7 per cent. capital bonus distributed 
with the dividend, but in spite of the increase in capitél 
the dividend rate at 12} per cent. is maintained and a furthe 
-apital bonus of 7 per cent. is announced. The transfer tf 
General Reserve is £224,963 against £154,877 and as th® 
share bonus necessitates the capitalisation of only £34,96, 
the Reserve Fund will actually be increased by £190,0t 
to a total of £500,000. Moreover, to meet capital expenditur 
for expansion without reducing the Company’s _liqui 
resources, shareholders are to be offered one new “‘A*’ shat 
at 30s. per share for every 10 Ordinary or ‘‘A’’ Ordinary 
shares held. As at the time of the announcement the shart 
were quoted at about 80s., the offer constitutes a furthe 
substantial bonus. 





(Continued on page 1022. 
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DOUBLED IN VALUE 


An investor who divided &100 
equally between all the shares included 
in the Portfolio of Electrical Industries 
Trust in June 1926, or when they first 
became available would, in June 
1936, have had a holding worth 
£29219 19s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of £5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to £13 3s. 4d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approx- 
imately £50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies selected by experts 
after careful consideration of their past 
record, their present financial position 
and the possibilities of future develop- 
ments and earning capacity. On 
the basis of current prices the Man- 
agers estimate that the annual return 
to certificate holders will be in the 
neighbourhood of 4% gross from cash 
dividends, with recurring share bon- 
uses in addition. Units may be bought 


or sold through any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees! 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Bankers! 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ full information will be found in hand- 

book S$.12 which is the basis of all trans- 

actions. It will be sent free on application 
to the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 Moorgate, London, £.¢.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Association of Fixed & Flexible 
Trust Managers, 4 























Cvs-——21 


This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve pr “sd eae per £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 





















throughout Australia and New Zealand. "eposits for fixed periods received. 
ai {ACA PE AE 
pS = 
Established 1833, = 

= 


| 








For over 100 years the National Provincial Bank 
has made continuous efforts to provide first-class 
service in all money matters; numbered amongst 
its customers are Governments, Corporations, all 
sections of the Professional and Industrial Classes, 
Housewives and Children of all ages—testimony 
enough to the wide range of banking 
facilities it offers—and to one and 
all courteous and efficient 
attention is extended. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK | 


LIMITED eS 


Head Office: 
15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2) -— 
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| IMPERIAL CANCER 
| RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
lonorary Treasurer— 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. . But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 








8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 














LISTEN LORD 
INAT | WAKEFIELD 
8°45. om. will broadcast on the 


LONDON REGIONAL 
SUNDAY at 8.45 on 


a -_| TOWER HILL 


DEC. 6: IMPROVEMENT 


A new “lung” for the crowded East End. 
A fit setting for H.M. Tower of London. 




















A TREASURED MEMORY. 


N the name of some little one whom.you have loved, and 

still love, and whose memory you treasure, may we 
suggest in all reverence that yeu name a cot in Brompton 
Hospital which is struggling to rid the world of con- 
sumption ? 500 guineas would name a cot. Please write 
to the Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 


LAMLEY & CQO. 


Established 1875. 


The South Kensington Bookshop 
1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station. KENsington 1276. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS 
AND BOOK-LOVERS 


The New Season's Books are ready for inspection on publication. 
Children’s Book-room with all the new and old favourites. 
“CHRISTMAS. ‘LISTS’ ARE NOW READY. ~ 
On December 12th we remain open untii 6 p.m. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” DECEMBER 3RD, 1836. 

The Foreign intelligence this week is made up principally of 
rumours and speculations. 

Beginning with Spain, it is said that the siege of Bilboa has been 
raised by the Carlists; and on the other hand, that it has not 
been raised, but that the assailants are determined to take the 
city. The weather, however, has been so extremely unfavourable, 
that the Carlists find great difficulty in keeping up their works. 
Of course they experience greater hardship than the garrison, 
which is under cover. The last active operation of which we have 
intelligence, was a sortie of the garrison on the 22d November: 
it was sustained with little loss by the Carlists, who repulsed the 
enemy with considerable slaughter ; but this is the Carlist account. 
Gomez is everywhere and nowhere—that is, nobody can tell his 
position at any given time ; it is hoped, though, in Madrid, that 
Narvaez will “find him ’’ somewhere, and retake the plunder he 
has amassed. Bands of Carlist marauders have advanced within 
a short distance of Madrid, and the last battalion of the garrison 
lias been sent out to drive them ‘back. 




















Financial 


(Continued from 


BANKING IN 


The preliminary cabled figures of the Annual Stat 


of the Bank of Montreal made 


the expansion which is now taking place in business in ¢ 
that is, so far as deposits are concerned, the tot 
from $676,000,000 to 691,000,000. Loans, however, hat 
declined :¢ ank’s increas es have oni. 

eclined and the bank’s increased resources have gone inty 


investments, principally Domini 


ment Bonds, which total $442,000,000 compared 
$361,000,000 a year ago. It looks as if the moderate 
traction in Loans might be due to the fact that the very jg 

businesses are holding large resources with which to feel 
new business. So far as the liquidity of the position is concerned 


the balance-sheet, makes a stron 


total assets at $805,000,000 against $792,000,000 a vear 
ago including liquid assets of $606,000,000 or 83 per cent 
of the liabilities to the public. There was a moderate increay 
in profits and the dividend of 8 per cent. is paid after $200,09 


has been written off Premises, 
increased by $101,000. 


* * * * 


A PLEA FoR UNIT Trusts. 


Addressing the Incorporated 


Liverpool last week on the subject of the change in investment 


fashions, Mr. Hartley Withers, 


writer and economist, and director of Allied Investors Fixed 
Trust, Ltd., said that among the many revolutions that 


had happened since the War, the 
the average investor was one of 


financial and social effects. Recalling the period when the 


investor was disposed to narrow 


to Government and kindred securities, Mr. Withers referred 


specially provided for by the U 


ably good financial year and the fi 
remarkable showing. The tradi 
£421,000. Substantial allocations 


paying the higher dividend the ¢ 
rather higher than a vear ago. 


in many directions. Thus, for 
Bowmaker, Limited, who finance 


assisted by the larger amount o 


to the General Reserve. 
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page 1020.) 
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Accountants’ Society of 





the well-known financial 





change in the sentiment of 
the most important in its 












his selection of investments 





















to the collapse in Government stocks during and following the yy. 
War accompanied by a considerable rise in ordinary shares 
of those industries which had benefited by the conflict. The al 
preference for equities which has been noticeable since the 
War carried with it, Mr. Withers considered, some dangers 1. | 
unless risks were well spread and this, he maintained, was 
nit Trust movement. 15. 
* % * * 
A Prosrerows INDUSTRIAL. 16. 
The United Molasses Company have experienced a remark- i. 
nal dividend of 10 per cent., 
making 14 per cent. for the year, against 8 per cent.. isa 18 
ng profits were £789,000, 
against £718,000, while the net profits were £485,000, against 19. 
are made to special funds, 2. 
including £80,000 to the General Reserve, and even after 21. 
varry forward of £49,480 is " 
* * * * 95, 
28. 
Moror TraveE ACTIVITY. 
The activity and prosperity of the motor industry is reflected 29. 
example, the profits of 
hire-purchase sales, mainly 
of motor vehicles, increased during their last financial year 39 
from £92,795 to £123,521; the rise in profits was probably 
f capital in the possession 
of the Company by reason of the issue made early in the 33 
present year. The Ordinary dividend is at 10 per cent. ~ 
against 9 per cent., while a sum of over £19,000 is added 33 
3t 


Then, again, I find that Stewart and Ardern, Limited, the 


Morris car distributors, also repor 


at £65,803, while the dividend on the Ordinary Shares is 
174 per cent., and the participation of the Preference Shares 


at the rate of ? per cent. makes 
shares of 6}-per cent. per annum. 
Finally, it may be noted that 


the Guildford commercial motor manufacturers, announce 
profits for the past year of £134,187, as compared with 


£119,882 for the previous year. 


issued capital amounts to only £75, 


Shares, which now receive a divid 


pared with 150 per cent. for the previous year, when, however, 


there was also distributed a spe 


from capital profits. The capital has been twice reduced 
by cash repayments without affecting the Company’s earning 
capacity, and the 1s. shares now have a market price of 


about 36s. 7}d. 





t a small increase in profits 






a total payment on those 






Dennis Brothers, Limited: 







In this case the Company's 
123 15s., all in 1s. Ordinary 
end of 166% per cent., com 








cial bonus of 50 per cent. 








A. W. K. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 219 


By ZENO. 


yize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
his week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, Envelopes 
should be marked * Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not 
ater than first post on 7 ueaday. No envelopes will be opened before 
joon ors Tuesday. | Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue, Envelopes 
vontaining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 


le accepted. | 
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what a condemned convict 


9, A fair lady gives name to 
$ would welcome! 


this deadly plant. 


10. Paged author is what a 5. Indo-European. 
signature-hunter uses when 6.“ Midnight shout and re- 
he wants his album this ! velry, 


Tipsy... and jollity.” 
7. Moon-tish. 
8. Makes a lemon or an orange 
drinkable. 
9. Not above one twelfth of an 
inch! 
1]. Rod, pin, of sun-dial. 
not 12. How to tell a poet to go 
by quickly. 


14. Plant that is bony on the 
outside, 

15. ° Fach window like a pill’ry 

appears, 
With heads thrust 
. by the ears.” 

16. Makes it give out. 

17. This kind of 
necessarily 


thro’ 


egg is 


obtained 


unfair means ! 13. Old age of a poet. 
18. My first is unchecked in 9, 18. Rig one (anag.). 


my second in 1. 2. Woods, and desert eaves, 
With wild thyme and the 


19. Vowels. 
yr: Py . . | ere inn 
20. Unit of electrical resistance. gadding . . .o’ergrown. 
3. rev. This is at an end. 


21. vev. The kind of image thou M 
shalt not make. . rev. ** Nosooner.. . but they 


24. Increased a bit to about looked ; no sooner looked, 
18 in. but they loved.” 

25, Mid-day. 27. rev. You will find this, in 

°8 My first and second are short, in the same book. 
unchecked in 2 across. 29. Piece of information that 

29. ver, “‘ An inerease of our generally leaves you out of 
possessions is but an... pocket ! 
to new disquietudes.”” 30. My being about makes this 

—-Goldsmith. full of fun. 

32. rer. The thoughts of one 31. rev. Take me abroad. 

suffering from insomnia 34. Tin makes this feel acute 


pain. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 218 


are this, I suppose ! 

3. A large volume that mostly 
contains anger. 

. “ That ever I was. . 
set it right.” 

}3. Represent as real. 


. to 


DOWN 
l. Fate has something to do 
about this way to invent. 
Office in a bedroom ? 
Primary word giving rise to 
another. 


ero 









SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 218 is Miss E. Paterson, 17 
South Oswald Road, Edinburgh, 9. 
















WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. 


MATINEES Wed, and Sat. at 2.30. 
WASTE, by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 





Our seven centres of 
happiness 


—our seven Mission Halls in Stepney, Mile End and 
Bethnal Green—are becoming busier and busier as 
Christmas draws nearer. Between December 16th 


and January 9th 


we hope to be 







‘3 ANNUAL bl 
oP 1 yma TREAT oo ee 
ano Treats,” con- 
DISTRIBUTION sisting of a long 





entertainment, a 
big bag of 
** goodies,” and 
a toy of their 
own choosing, to 
16,000 very poor 
children. The 
cost is 2/- each. 
To how many 
will you be host or hostess > Please reply to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The Fr 
as! &nd 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1 
“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 
of the Misston, sent free on applicatio 

of fascinating articles and pteturcs of Last 


End Life. 











ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE UN 
will be grateful 


re 
for you 














British Seamen 
of the 
Mercantile Marine 








Unemployed, STRANDED in LONDON DOCKS, | 
without shelter. Over 173,000 helped with food, cloth- 
ing and assistance to find employment by our Fund since 
its foundation in 1827. Our BERESFORD REST 
is a Haven to which they turn naturally in the time of 
| their great need. Please support this old-established } 
charity. Contributions should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O. 


| Destitute Sailors’ Fund 








care of The Sailors’ Home, Dock Street, London, E. 1. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.€. 
















With NICHOLAS HANNEN. 











Whats the Date ? 


consult your 


MORDAN 


calendar pencil 


Shows day, date and week dates for a 
month. Propels and repels promptly and 
precisely, ilways rigid point, ts 
fitted with eraser, and enough lead for a 
mile of words—all or 5 eo 
(Refills from 6d.) 4 
The RIGHT GIFT for CHRISTMAS 
‘al r Pencils from 5/-. Other 
models in triavid from 2 t 

Siteer end Rolled Cold 
i¢ various prices. Of Stationers. In 
ard Gold from Jewellers 


and Sh 









as an 
















Wholesale Distributors 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 41 Kingsway, 
Londen, W.C. 2. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
oo ee pe 


Two Shillings per ine (a line averages 36 letters.) 
line charged as a line. f 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
24%, for 6 insertions - 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; 
jor 


and 10% 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 


i) 
vr. 


‘Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Nead- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
Series discounts : 





PERSONAL 


NLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
» larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rai! to the Rv. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, €entral Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 








LADY: Last week, Mr. Davies, you told of some 
remarkable doings of Mr. Hurcomb who you say 

is on your staff—assisting vou in his semi-retirement. 
Madam, those statements and others below bear the hall- 
mark of truth. Would T dare publish them if untrue ? 
2is. was paid to see 8 Adam chairs with horsehair seats ; 
the owner had over £2,000. A Barrister paid 21s. to 
visit a depository: £7 had offered for a writing 
table; result—Barrister had over £700. At another 
store 21s. to see a settee, £100 had been offered ; owner 
had £900. 21s. paid to visit Victoria and Albert Museum 
6 years ago; removed 2 panels of petit point; owner 
had £5,000, the buyer returned them to V. & A., where 
they now are. 2Is. paid for another visit there, removed 
18 oz. silver wine cup (value of metal 35s.) : owner had 
£2,000, buyer took it back to V. & A. 21s. paid for 
Cornish visit : result, sold 3 antique standing silver salt 
cellars: owners had over £4,000. They are now at 
Victoria and Albert, glven by the buyer to the nation. 
Why pay storage charges, or leave your Silver and 
Jewels at the Bank when for such a nominal fee T with 
Mr. Hurcomb, even 300 miles away, within a month will 


5a. 


call at your Residence, Depository or Bank. Jewels 
safe registered post.—R. J. Davirs, 123 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. ‘Phone Mayfair 2437:  non- 





business hours, Hillside 4666. Cum granosalis? No! 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”.—Britisnh INSTITUTE OF 


PRACTICAL PsyCHoLocy, LTp., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, £.C.4. 





UAKERISM.—Informationa and literature respecting 
( the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. 
TOM LONG tobacco’s made with skill 
You fill the pipe—it fills the bill. 


WHERE HELP 


D' ICKLAND DISTRESS.—Clothing most urgently 

needed for unemployed seamen and families. Please 
address parcels, SEAMEN’S CHRISTIAN FRIEND SOCIETY, 
Headquarters, 215-217 St. George Street, London, F. 1. 











IS NEEDED 











|) seataeeremaaaned GENTLEFOLKS = AID 
ASSOCIATION 
CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
Six SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, .. J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. Finn, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital tor Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace Josses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 















&e., VACANT AND 
NTED 
LEADING PUBLISHER requires MANAGER for 
London House. First Class Business Man with 
knowledge of modern requirements in general, iuvenile, 
and cducational branches. Good literary connections. 
Age, 40-45 
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Sg 
CRUISES 


Splendid 20,000 ton “Duchess” ships, 
well known for their spaciousness, 


comfort 


ow 


and excellent cuisine ; 
modern" in every way, they are 
ideal for cruising. These two Spring 
Cruises are for first class passengers 
ynly, and membership is limited. 


DUCHESS of RICHMOND 


MARCH 1], 1937 (from Southampton and 
Chertou:g), visiting Casablanca, Madeira, 
Freetown, Dakar and Las Palmas. 
uration: 19 days. Minimum Rate: 33 Gns 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


{ARCH 25, 1937 (from Southampton), visiting 
Philippeville, Naples, Monaco, Barcelona and 
Lisbon. Returning to Liverpool. 
Duration: 18 days. Minimum Rate: 31 Grs. 


For Further Particulars—Your Loeal Agent, or 


Cnadion g ue 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


W’HItehall §100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
hester, Newcastle,Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NARE and Tuition oi Temyeramental Boys.—Riding. 
C Cotswold country. Farm of 220 acres,—Particulars, 
E. WaitaKer, M.A. Cantab., Field Farm, Northleigh, Oxon. 


VAN-Y-BRYN, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION 
(Established 1893). 
Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to the 
usual curriculum. Junior School, 7 to 10. Middle 
School 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 
Head-Master: J. ANTONY THompPsON, M.A., Cantab. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 381191. 











Apply, in confidence, Box A672. 


P ART-TIME 





Secretarial work wanted (afternoons) 
by young intelligent woman, capable of workinz 
on Own initiative-—Box A671 





vy"; NG gentleman seeks post as Private Secretary to 

Author, M.P., &e. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 
town or country and would gladly agree to month's trial 
without pay.—Box A668 





DRAKE: By Edmund Vale 


This is an old-time game, combining the skill of 

chess with the romance of the sea, and is prob- 

ably the finest sea game of skill ever invented. 

Handsomely boxed, complete with chart now 

printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 3 priva- 

teers, tide counters, and book of rules. 

PRICE £1.1.0 of leading Stores, 

or send P.C. for illustrated leaflet [ree from publishers, 

R. ROSS & . LTD., 2 ALBION TERRACE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WILLIAMS’ SCHOO! 
I 


NORTH WALES. 


GIRLS 
— 
DOLG ELLEY 


| - 
Recognised Endowed Schoo! tor Giris 
Moderate inclusive fee for board ’ 





» tuition and hooks, 
: HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A 


ari. 





Vs DAILE 


A 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 1 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons,) 
Thorough General Education. ‘ 


os \ ‘ ) ( All Games, 
Preparation tor Examinations. 


Good Playing Field 


For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C4 
Clerk to the Governors, 10 Melville Street. Edinburgh 3 
| 
YIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
WH Parents seeking information about Schools Careers 
and Professions should consult the above, Just published, 
7s. 64.—ALL BOOKSELLERS or DEANE, 31 Museum St. 
London. ai 








————_————_. 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School ry 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 
park, woodland 93 acres. -Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Musie 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p,a. ; 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON,  W.1.—Sound 
) modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older ; 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c. 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1 





girls. Games, 
Particulars from 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





a 
HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods jp 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55, 


( Prospectus 
from Dept. V., 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


Wes. 6939, 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.--DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 

Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 

Se 


NDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART 
iD) 





ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Board of Management may award, in Mareh, 
1937, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum f 
three to five years for admission in October, 
Candidates must be under the age of 19 on October 1 
1937, and must show evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. One Scholarship of £120 per annum for three 
years may also be awarded to a student who has already 
reached an advanced stage of training and is under the 
age of 22 on October Ist, 1937. The College incorporates 
Schools of Architecture and Town Planning, Design, 
Painting and Sculpture, and is well endowed with 
Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships. 

Applicition Forms and further particulars may be 
obtaired from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Mdinburgh, 3. The last day for reeciying applica 
tion is January 31st, 1937. 
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COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. EK. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention give to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151, 


ONDON 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London.) 

Principal: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 9th, 
1937. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees in Science and Arts. Ten [Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 


Exhibitions of not more than £30, tenable for th: ee years 
will be offered for competition in February, 1937. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royel 


Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 
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SAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
gf, FRANCIS ¢ ‘OLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 “upwards s) admitted for 

courses Of one Or two years’ training. Specially intended 

jor girls of good education wishing to become chub 
jeaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 

almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 

Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. ‘ A 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 

yarticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








— 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


TAVENIR. _CHESIERES-VILLARS, 





SWITZER- 














LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
poys and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French, Entire charge taken. — JOHN HAMSHERE, 
ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs, HAMSHERE. 

— = 
CINEMAS 
art eee eee + 
cADEM Y oe iN Ewes: 
A Oxford Street. Ger, 2931, 


A Great Finnish Epic * FREDLOS ” (OUTCAST) (A) 
and Marta Eggerth in the Original Version of ** THE 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY” (U). 


CHRIST! Ls MAS GIFTS 


L PEARL 














NECKLET 





a eniniiens 
YOU CAN POSSES SAR I 
FOR £2. 
We offer a real cultured pearl necklet, grown in the 

living Oyster, length 174 in., with jewel clasp attached, for 

£2: usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl earrings and 
gents.’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly refunded 

ii not approved.—THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, Dept. S., 

14 Dover Street, fees London, W.1. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. | 








\ ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
iVZ Pertin, by post, 2s. 10d., 4s, 10d., 7s. 1d., 98. 2d, 
Enclose your greeting cards with order and we will 
gost for Christmas delivery to your friends, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 
TEAL ALL Y Nice New Crop China Tea tor Xmas. 5 Ib. 
R chest, 15s. ; } Ib. sample, ¢d.—ROWLAND STIMSON 
& Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C.3, Estab, 1385, 





POSTAGE STAMPS 


i RHODESIA.—High values offered free to approved 
), for approval books. Also anxious to buy collec 

















tions, odd lots, &e.—RUSSELL Brown, Priory Lake 
Kennels, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. 
request.—M ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, 


Tweed patterns free on 
Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts :—2$°, for 6 insertions, 5°4 for 13, 


m0 


74°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 





























HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
a AVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
wee weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
De ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. 

Illd. Guide from R,. LusH, Manager. 

Ker NBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
'4Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melerest,’* Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 
J ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—6o0tt. above 


Newly dec. 
From 4 gns. 


dsea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 





\\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
tooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Hilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident P hysicians 


EFRESH 














YO RSE TF Sv ES in ‘Englis h Country. 
Ask for Sens List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE . RE pial NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 
P. B. Hi. A., GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. : 


Lrp., ST. 


S' RRE Y, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY. 





oon ly for List “S,” stating requirements to, “ SURREY 
TrRvst,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford 
George’s Sq 8. 1.) 


\ "ARWICK K € CLUB LTD. (21 St. 


—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w’kly: with 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 





MINIMUM PASSAGE 
RATES. 
PORT SAID £24 

BOMBAY | 
4 

KARACHI | “40 
COLOMBO £41 
nnn CALCUTTA £45 

i comfo fo) Steamers 
TRAVEL eres pyc pone 
equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You 
can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 


with extremely moderate rates by booking 
your passage by 


ELLERMAN’'S 


CITY& HALL LINES 


E.C. 3. 





? Write for ; 

? ‘ 

) particulars ; 
Q 

of special 

§ off-season 

¢ 


; facilities. 





104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
Tel.: AVENUE 9340, 

Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: 


3840, 


9222 


Cent. 
Cent, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &ec., promptly ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N, 
McFARLANE(C), TheStudy, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 
NV AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest 
i paid literary work ¢ 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 











Carbon 2d. Expert 


MS; typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
London, W.C. 1, 


work.—Miss HARPER, + Taviton St., 
FOR PROFIT.—Make 


\ TRITE 
spare time. Send for free 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, 





a second income in 
booklet. — REGENT 
W.s. 








‘I used to be 
subject to very 
severe colds’ 


“I used to be subject to very 
severe colds, but since using 
Vapex I have always been able 
to check them....”’ 

Lymington, Hants. 


You too can be free from the 
misery of “one cold after 
another.’’ Breathe Vapex from 


your handkerchief or pillow. 


It penetrates every recess of 
noseand throat: clears the head: 
relieves congestion: kills the 
germs: stops the trouble at its 
source. 


BPEY. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


co., 





THOMAS KERFOOT & LTD, 


HOLIDAYS 








H’ HSOELDEN, Tirol.—Highest sunniest Austrian 

hotel. Winter sports party leaves England Deeem- 
ber 28th, 14 days, 2nd class travel. 21 gns. Later de- 
partures in January.—MiIss PENN Sparrow, 5 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, W.S. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YENUINE SECONDHAND JEWELLERY, large 
MH variety at special bargain prices: inspection invited 
or write requirements.— LONDON JEWELLERY MART, LTp., 
415 Oxford Street, W.1. (Entr.in Duke St.) Mayfair 2133 














AVE any readers copies of The Spectotor for January 
24th and February 7th, 1936? If so, please com 
municate with T. M. WECHSLER, 44 Kingsway, W.¢ 





I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3043). 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDORCLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran). DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 





CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 


—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 


EASTBOURNE. 


EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus) —GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks.)}—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


ANKS 
KENMORE (Perths).— TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESW It 
KINLOCH RANNOCH ( Pe rths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8.W.7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1. 
—U NITE . a _ ICES, 938-102 Cromwell 
Xu 
CB 
MALVERN.—ROY i FC 
MANCHESTER.— BOW OLE HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—\M. ANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEV 
-ROYAL MAK INE. 


OBAN.—GREAT W E STERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACt 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROY AD. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)}—PERWICK Bay & I 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREG 


INES 


NA CASTLE, 








ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROlL GH ARMS 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PR., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE.— FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hye - 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) 
STROUD (nr.). Rodbor ugh Common. 
TAMWORTH (sStaffs)—CASTI 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteiguton) 


BEN WYVIS, 
BEAR INN. 


—HUNTLY 


TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. : 

TORQUAY.— rtd a N COURT PRIVATE, 
- ROSLIN HALT 

TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


ropert ‘ NUT peels AE 


Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, 
AND CO., 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


KENT, 


py *o 


CARD 








dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.— Vict. 72359. 
Fd y 
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Cabinet Government. 


POLL PPL PL PLP PPL PEL PPL PL PPL PPL PLM 
z 


By W.IVOR JENNINGS. 21s. net 


The Right Hon. LORD PASSFIELD: 


“This is a unique book, which becomes instantly indispensable to everyone 


dogmatising about any constitutional issue. 


Instead of theorising, illustrated by 


selected anecdotes, the author cites briefly on each point every relevant precedent 
during the past 100 years, and compares the cogency of all of them without exception.” 


SIR JOHN MARRIOTT: 


An exceptionally important book, long since overdue, and now skilfully 
compiled.” 


Portugal 
A BOOK OF FOLK-WAYS 
By RODNEY GALLOP 
60 drawings by MARJORIE 
GALLOP and 17 plates. 
V5. net 


“Rich pages of real sayings 
and doings.” PUNCH 





A. E. Housman: A SKETCH 


TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF HIS WRITINGS 
AND INDEXES TO HIS CLASSICAL PAPERS 


With-a portrait and 2 facsimiles. 
By A. S. F. GOW 7s. 6d. net 


“A little masterpiece of biography.” 
THE TIMES 


“Tt is not too much to say it is worthy of 
its subject.” THE SPECTATOR 


The Story of Psyche 
By ROBERT GITTINGS 
3s. 6d. net 
The oldest of fairy-tales set in an English 
landscape of fresh and delicate beauty. A 


poem written in a tradition that the many 
will understand and welcome. 


Change in the Farm 
By THOMAS HENNELL 
57 illustrations by the author 


**Is there in existence any richer mine of the lore of 
the country crafts? The book is entirely delightful. 
THE SPECTATOR 


73 


The substance far transcends the title. 


™~ . 
The Clear Mirror 
A PATTERN OF LIFE IN GOA AND IN 
INDIAN TIBET 
By G. EVELYN HUTCHINSON 
With 13 plates from photographs by the 
cuthor, and a map. 8s. 6d. net 
The beauty of fantastic ceremony, the 
oddity of Man’s behaviour, the problem 
of custom surviving the decay of time. A 
book of the experiences of a young traveller 
in strange parts of India. 


The Decline and Fall of 
the Romantic Ideal 


By F, L, LUCAS 8s. 6d. net 


“It is a book for the general educated 
public, a tract for the times that will clear 
the minds of its readers of a lot of hum- 
bug, or acquiescence in humbug.” 

David Garnett in THE NEW STATESMAN 
“He is the kind of critic we sadly need... 
a highbrow who does not propose to be 
bullied.” J. B. Priestley in THE STAR 


Rare Poems of 
the Seventeenth Century 
By L. BIRKETT MARSHALL 


Ts. 6d. net 


An anthology of 200 poems, which will be 
new to nearly everybody, collected from 
rare printed books of the XVIIth century. 






Cheap Edition 
With 10 new drawings 


6s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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To those who find the commotion caused by great 
gatherings a trifle trying, London and the roads 
of the British Isles will offer no haven of quiet 
next Spring. 

It is worth considering the wisdom of breaking 
away for a time and you will find no better means 
of escape than 9 voyage to South Africa. 

During the early months of the year South Africa 
is showing her fairest face to the sun. Rivers and 
falls are swollen by the outpourings of the seasonal 
rains. The Victoria Falls, in particular, offer a 
truly awe-inspiring spectacle. Wild Life in the 
Game Reserve is full and vigorous and you may 
experience the thrill of watching it at close quarters 
in perfect safety. Sport and pastimes of all kinds 
fiourish in lovely surroundings and delightful 
weather. 

From end to end South Africa is a land of 
fascinating experiences. The Native life itself is 
a never-ending source of interest. 
Advice and literature about 
holidays in South Africa may 
be obtained from South African WE 
Railways, South Africa House, \ 
Trefalgar Square, London, F& 
W.C. 2. 
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... from crowds and ceremonies 
to spaciousness and quiet— 


South Gfrice 
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The charitable dispagition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary institutions 
in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of those mentioned below on previous occasions ; they 
beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to continue their generous work. Further 


appeals will a!so be found on later pages. 


May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 


to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue ? We shall gratefully acknowledge 

your kind gift and’ so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to The Spectator Ltd., 

and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary, at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send-something to the 
institutions individually, if you prefer. 





DEAFNES 


Only those who are Deaf know what their 
affliction really means. Deafness silences life ! 
Isolation, unemployment amd want are often 
tragic consequences. 
The National Institute for the Deaf 
exists to give the help and guidance 


which all deafened people need. It 
maintains two Homes for Deaf Women 


—a most disabling 
affliction 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
THE DEAF 


saul‘ Eletil hae Wedliieg Teel gs. re ee 
Thousands avail themselves of its ser- i send a gilt now to 
vices and the increasing demands neces- —- ™@!ntain and extend this 
sitate a larger income, for which an humanitarian work to 
earnest appeal is now made. A. J. Story, Secretary. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE te DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON; W.C. 1. 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


The Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1856 Incorpirated by Royal Charter 1£67 
27 MEDWAY ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 1 , 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 
to the pcorer Clergy of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and 
the colonies, their Widows and unmarried Orphan Daughters, 
in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress‘ 
The committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants.- They are guided solely 
by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. At this season of 
the year the applications for help show a marked increase, and 
a large fund is required to meet all the nceds. Gifts of Clothing 
of every description are also most gratefully received. . 
The Corporation has aided over 58,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Secretary—CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 
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CHRISTMAS DAY!! 


O YOU, a “Day of Rejoicing, Happy Gatherings, 
Christmas fare, Light and Laughter... ."” To the Slum 
People and Little Folk of “ Darkest East London “—* Just 
another day,” with no Coal to light a cheery fire, no Christ- 
mas fare, no Toys for the little ones! The Salmon Lane 
Mission must succour them with food and clothing in their 
sad plight. 
DO please help to Brighten the sad lives of these 
most needy Souls by sending a Gracious Gift 
for our CHRISTMAS HALF-CROWN FUND. 


Also Food, Clething and Christmas Gifts the Little 
Ones gratefully acknowledged. 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


Conder Street, Limehouse, London, E. 14. 

E. Percy Dennis (Hon, Supt. Alinister). 

Nearly Half a Century’s Accredited Voluntary work in the 
Poorest and Neediest East End. 

No Salaries or Administration Expenses!! 
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Who Play 
Father Christmas 
to an Orphan 








We have 380 fatherless and motherless boys and girls in 
our Schoo] at Maitland Park, from infants to those of | 
16 years. 





They come from all parts of the Country. 


We make life home-like to them—especially at Christmas. 
Will you help us to give them some good things at 
Christmas ? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


“..... And so! say 
BLESS CHRISTMAS ” 


How many among the thousands of poor children, 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed—and in many 
crippled—will have cause this year to echo the words 
of the immortal Dickens? 

It partly depends upon you Sir, and upon you Madam. 
We can help these pitiable mites of humanity if you 
will help us—with money, warm clothing, boots and 
toys—anything that can be useful in such a cause. 


SHAFTESBURY 


SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


Royal Patrons: H.M, The KING and QUEEN MARY. 
Treasurer: Sir CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E, 
FOR 92 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE. 
190 Associated Missions. 

7,600 Cripples registered and befriended. 

17 Children’s Homes and Camps. 

6,000 Voluntary Helpers. 


PLEASE GIVE YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT. 


Donations, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Generel Secretary, 
MR. ARTHUR BLACK, 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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‘“ONE-ROOM ” 
DWELLERS 


These are often utterly ALONE on 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


PLEASE send 5/- to enable just 
one to spend the day at the Mission 
amongst Christian Friends. 













Donations thankfully acknowledged by 
Mr. Frank A, Scarr, General Secretary, 


KING EDWARD 


INSTITUTION, 
ALBERT STREET, LONDON, E.1. 


¢ His Majesty The King. 
( Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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